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My  lady  fair  strummed  her  guitar  mournfully , 
Sighing  “  widow,  Tech  widow ,  Tech  widow  ; 

And  sadly  she  sobbed — “  Lord,  how  long  must  I  be 
A  widow ,  poor  widow ,  Lec/i  widow ? 

Each  year  I  sit  here  in  my  shady  retreat ; 

I  try  to  be  shy ,  and  I'm  ne'er  indiscreet , 

But  as  soon  as  they  know  me  they  take  a  new  street. 
Ah!  widow ,  poor  widow ,  Tech  widow. 


Now  this  is  quite  wrong ,  /  mus£  5e  ne’er  again, 

A  widow,  sad  widow,  Tech  widow. 

A  chick  of  my  years  would  be  thought  quite  a  hen, 
True,  widow ,  poor  ividow,  lone  widoiv. 

But  stay,  a  new  class  will  be  here  in  the  fall, 

I  will  post  “ Rooms  to  Rent"  and  invite  them  to  call ; 
Then  I'll  swallow  my  pride  and  will  say  to  them  all 
Take  widow,  take  WIDOW,  TAKE  W-I-D-O-W. 


TO  THAT 
EVER  ENGAGING 

BUT  NEVER  ENGAGED  YOUNG  MAIDEN 

WlboW 

THIS  LITTLE  VOLUME  IS 
AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED 
BY  THE  BOARD. 
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Introduction. 


WHEN  a  man  is  allowed  to  hibernate  at  the  Worcester  Tech 
for  three  successive  seasons,  by  reason  of  insufficient 
excuse  for  requesting  him  to  seek  a  more  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate,  he  is  liable  to  become  somewhat  attached  to  his  environment. 
Sometimes  the  place  itself  attracts  him,  more  often  it  is  the  town,  with 
its  array  of  drawing  cards  ;  most  frequently,  however,  an  unsympathetic 
parent  holds  him  down  hard  until  the  student  is  himself  attached — 
actually  struck  on  the  place,  so  to  speak. 

Whatever  the  attractive  force,  the  student  is  quite  sure  to  remember 
the  Institute  for  something  and  is  correspondingly  ambitious  to  produce 
a  lasting  impression  before  he  leaves  for  parts  unknown.  The  oft  re¬ 
peated  legends  of  certain  exploits  at  the  Institute,  followed  by  the  sud¬ 
den  curtailing  of  some  promising  careers,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  create 
sufficient  cause  for  being  held  “  to  memory  dear.” 

Hence  the  realization,  by  its  members,  that  the  Class  of  Ninety-one 
would  soon  be  relegated  to  the  confines  of  History,  led  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  very  little  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  creating  that 
which  would  tend  to  keep  its  memory  a  proper  hue.  The  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  class  was  therefore  deemed  not  ill-advised. 

Aftermath  is  the  monument.  It  is  now  unveiled  for  your  kindly 
inspection,  and  we  trust  its  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  medallions  will 
meet  your  distinguished  approval.  We  won’t  say  a  word  about  the 
pages  of  blank  verse  and  blankety-blank  verse  that  are  intended  to  be 
ornamental  and — filling.  The  course  in  poetry  at  the  Institute  is  elect¬ 
ive  and  no  one  takes  it. 
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Perhaps  no  one  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking, 
can  realize  the  time,  the  labor, — a  labor  of  love — and  even  the  sordid 
consideration  of  expense  that  has  been  necessary  for  the  production  of 
this  little  book. 

Since  all  our  time  and  labor,  as  per  catalogue,  belongs  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  it  is  not  ours  for  disposal  or  we  would  bequeath  it  to  our  readers. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  elasticity  of  our  charitable  dispositions, 
and  we  draw  the  line  at  this  point.  The  price  of  the  book  is  one 
dollar.  Two  books,  two  dollars.  One  dollar  ante — no  limit. 
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''^^T'RUSTEE  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  from  1869  to  1891  ;  died 
^  I  ^  in  Worcester,  April  23,  1891. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Moen  the  city  has  lost  one  of  her 
more  illustrious  and  public-spirited  citizens;  the  circles  of  business,  a 
man  of  high  character  and  unusual  financial  ability  ;  society  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  an  originator  of  power — for  Mr.  Moen  was  in  himself  a 
marvellous  creative  social  force, — and  the  Institute  a  valuable  counsel¬ 
lor  and  a  liberal  and  constant  benefactor. 

Mr.  Moen  was  better  and  very  widely  known,  formerly  as  one  of  the 
original  partners  of  the  firm  of  Washburn  &  Moen,  and  later,  since 
1869,  as  president  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  largest  wire  making  concern  in  the  world.  The  permanent  success 
of  this  business  was  ensured  by  the  combination  of  the  mechanical  skill 
of  Mr.  Ichabod  Washburn,  founder  of  the  Washburn  shops,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  administrative  and  financial  talent  of  Mr.  Moen.  Says  the 
former  in  his  diary,  written  in  1866  :  “  In  '1850  I  took  as  my  partner 

my  son-in-law,  Philip  L.  Moen.  In  him  I  have  had  most  efficient  aid  in 
bringing  up  the  business  to  its  present  mammoth  size.  While  he  makes 
no  claim  to  being  a  practical  mechanic,  he  has,  by  his  exactness, 
promptitude  and  aptness  for  business  generally,  supplied  a  deficiency  in 
myself  indispensable  to  success.  He  has  rare  ability  over  finances.” 


From  1873  to  1883,  Mr.  Moen  was  treasurer  of  the  Institute,  and  un¬ 
til  his  death  a  member  of  the  most  important  committee  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  that  on  grounds,  buildings  and  current  expenses.  To  the  Institute 
he  gave  most  cheerfully  both  time  and  money.  In  1883,  he  subscribed 
$25,000  for  the  increase  of  the  endowment  fund,  and  both  earlier  and 
later  gave,  as  occasion  made  needful,  smaller  sums  for  special  equip¬ 
ment,  or  apparatus  or  books.  He  had  a  warm  interest  in  young  men 
who  were  struggling  to  get  an  education,  and  responded  most  liberally 
to  appeals  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Moen  had  such  rare  grace  and  attractiveness  of  person  and  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  was  called  the  most  courteous  gentleman  in  Worcester. 
This  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  intercourse  with  men  of  business,  and 
everywhere  made  him  many  friends.  He  had  also,  great  quickness  of 
perception,  and  a  keen  insight  of  character.  Hence  he  transacted  or¬ 
dinary  business  with  wonderful  despatch.  To  these  natural  qualities  he 
added  unremitting  industry  and  marvellous  fidelity  in  attending  to  the 
details  of  every  duty  and  trust  which  came  to  him.  He  was  punctual, 
wasting  no  time,  either  for  others  or  himself ;  he  was  sympathetic,  mak¬ 
ing  others  feel,  even  in  a  few  words,  that  he  had  a  warm  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  them ;  he  was  generous,  contributing  to  a  large  number  of 
worthy  objects ;  he  was  steadfast  in  adhering  to  a  high  standing  of  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished  personal  habits,  and  of  positive 
and  yet  charitable  religious  convictions.  He  blessed  and  brightened 
the  world  while  he  lived,  and  his  memory  will  ennoble  and  enrich  all 
who  knew  him. 
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ECENTLY  I  heard  a  Senior  remark  that 
he  thought  we  Preps  were  the  freshest 
Preps  that  he  had  ever  seen.  To  be 
sure  we  have  some  men  who  are  very 
babyish  and  don’t  seem  to  know  that 
they  are  in  their  freshman  year  at  col¬ 
lege.  They  act  like  a  set  of  kids  on  the 
campus  and  make  themselves  a  general 
nuisance.  There  are  always  some  black 
sheep  in  every  flock,  but  our  class  as  a 
whole,  is  composed  of  pretty  good  fel¬ 
lows  filled  with  enthusiasm.  To  tell 
what  we  have  done  since  we  have  been 
here  will  take  but  a  short  time.  We  of  course  played  the  usual  jokes 
on  each  other  in  the  wood-room.  All  Preps  do  that,  and  our  class  was 
no  exception.  Our  first  big  lark  was  at  the  Musee,  where  about  thirty 
of  us  had  the  front  row  at  a  very  naughty  performance.  We  felt  pretty 
tough  and  used  our  spy  glasses  just  like  men.  The  fellows  tied  a  bou¬ 
quet  on  a  string,  and  one  of  the  girls  picked  it  up  after  the  string  broke. 
Since  then  he  has  been  boasting  that  he  had  one  of  the  Musee  girls  on 
the  string.  We  had  a  good  time  that  night.  After  that,  we  all  went 
into  training  for  the  ball  nine.  A  few  of  us  found  positions  on  the 
nine,  and  we  can  play  a  pretty  good  game.  Our  nine  beat  the  Senior’s 
and  we  began  to  think  we  were  hot  lemons.  Preps  seldom  win  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  upper  classmen,  and  as  that  put  us  in  the  lead  for  the 
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class  championship  we  could  afford  to  celebrate.  We  held  the  lead 
until  the  next  game.  During  the  spring  we  had  prize  fights,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  class.  We  had  one  dandy  which  ended  in  a  foul. 
Lots  of  the  Preps  attended  and  some  invitations  were  extended  to 
upper  classmen.  We  are  looking  to  the  future  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  while  we  know  that  we  must  do  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  of  us  will  graduate,  we  do  not 
falter.  We  have  thrown  blocks  in  the  drawing  room  several  times. 
This  is  great  fun  but  we  find  the  most  amusement  in  yelling  “cuckoo” 
in  chapel  and  watching  the  doctor  detain  the  other  classes.  We  are 
going  to  keep  this  up  right  through  the  course,  unless  our  ventriloquists 
are  expelled.  We  expect  to  have  a  grand  class  in  the  fall,  and  also 
expect  to  excel  in  athletics,  but  of  course  we  shall  not  let  any  such 
thing  interfere  with  our  studies.  We  have  planned  for  next  year  a  series 
of  monthly  bon-fires.  We  think  that  they  encourage  sociability  and  we 
intend  to  make  this  a  feature  of  our  work.  The  Tech  needs  something 
of  this  kind  to  change  the  monotony  of  things.  We  have  a  good  start 
now  on  the  scheme,  and  think  that  things  will  go  along  very  smoothly. 
If  they  don’t  it  will  be  because  the  Faculty  interfere  with  us  too  much. 
Of  course  we  don’t  want  any  such  clash  to  come,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  a  liability  of  it.  Well,  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  that  there  is  a  class  of  ’94,  and  for  the  rest  I  will  let  the  class 
speak  for  itself  in  the  future. 
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I-ROO-PEE  !  ”  This,  kind  reader,  is 
not  the  pass-word  to  a  Faculty  meeting  ; 
it  is  not  a  swear-word  in  Zulu — though  it 

O 

came  very  near  being  one — nyther,  most 
strange  to  relate,  can  it  be  found  in  the 
school  records  as  an  excuse  for  absence. 
It  is  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  the  war- 
cry  of  that  concentrated  solution  of 
brains,  brawn  and  brass,  commonly 
called  the  class  of  Ninety-three. 

Seventeen  moons  ago,  this  remark¬ 
able  conglomeration  for  the  first  time 
wound  up  the  corkscrew  which  leads  to 
the  domain  of  the  “  Palace  Organ,’’  and  there  butted  itself  upon  con¬ 
venient  chairs.  Well  we  remember  the  two  days  of  wild  scribbling  that 
then  began.  Then  came  the  welcome  news  of  “  admitted  without  con¬ 
dition,”  followed  immediately  by  a  dutiful  and  industrious  search  after 
“  two  pairs  blue  drilling  overalls,”  one  to  keep  until  Fall,  the  other  for 
use. 

Three  days  after  we  first  met  a  tooth-pick,  painfully  dragging  “  Sta¬ 
ples  ”  (pulling  staples,  as  it  were),  behind  it,  and  watched  “  O.  M.”  get 
ready  for  work. 

The  show  had  commenced.  There  were  solos  by  Marshall  and  Lar- 
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kin  respectively  on  the  xylophone  and  pipe-organ,  and  plaintive  render¬ 
ings  of  “  Wimpleton  to  Wobbleton  ”  by  the  “  Raggle  St.  Quartet.” 
Kelley,  the  $10,000  beauty,  gyrated  the  Crow-war-dance,  mallet  in  hand, 
and  Messrs.  Derby  and  Newton  gave  fine  exhibitions  of  skilful  sparring. 

The  principal  amusements  were  helping  Newton,  watching  Bullard 
work,  and  giving  Tatman  advice  on  his  famous  sanitary  patent.  Sir 
Isaac’s  marriage,  and  his  subsequent  manufacture  of  a  “  baby  spanker,” 
lead  us  along  until  the  religious  fever  struck.  Then  for  a  day  or  two, 
more  heresy  and  theology  were  retailed  to  excited  groups  in  five  min¬ 
utes,  than  St.  Paul  and  the  Devil  could  pass  a  quiz  on  in  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  Boynton  Hall,  we  had  been  successfully  giving 
Otis  A.  Freeman,  A.  B.,  lessons  in  French,  when  suddenly,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  genial  Dr.  Smith 
unfolded  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  future  tense,  and  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  on.  Some  considered  this  abrupt  change  in  the  order  of  things  as 
going  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  others  as  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  We  understand  that  Rogers  belonged  to  the  first  class. 
Then  came  the  sad  tale  of  the  Infanta  and  the  garden-wall  escapade  of 
Charles,  and  finally  Summer. 

September  brought  Farwell’s  hat,  and  under  it  twenty  more  would  be 
Juniors.  Since  that  time,  nothing  very  terribly  exciting  has  happened. 
Dodge  and  Osterman  each  once  failed  to  be  late  ;  Coghlin  twice  an¬ 
swered  to  his  name  without  the  formality  of  previously  going  to  sleep, 
and  Clapp  has  attended  one  or  two  recitations  this  half.  Division  A 
on  several  occasions  has  known  what  the  lesson  was,  and  five  men  have 
written  up  chemistry  experiments  after  they  (the  experiments)  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  January,  ’92  and  ’93  presented  a  play  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  entitled  “The  Bull  and  the  Bunting,  or  where 
did  you  get  that  Rag  ?  ”  Messrs.  Howe  and  Mundin  took  the 
leading  parts  in  the  cast,  the  latter  playing  the  Bull.  They  also  took 
parts  of  neck-ties,  shirts,  etc.  Both  players  were  ably  supported  by 
their  respective  classes.  One  professor  in  the  audience  was  completely 
carried  away  by  the  force  with  which  it  was  enacted. 

Then  we  juggled  Trig,  23  to  o,  escorted  Marshall  to  the  funeral  of 
Pol  Econ,  chose  a  mascot,  and  at  last  id  nous  sommes  comme  Middlers. 
And  now,  what  are  we  ? 
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The  largest  class  in  the  Institute.  The  only  one — omen  of  fortune — 
without  a  Smith.  The  class  that  has  Newton,  a  gentleman  with  abnor¬ 
mally  developed  ambition  and  feet.  We  have  the  only  living  student 
that  can  tell  Zulu  from  Dutch,  and,  exclusive  of  Goodrich  and  Pixley, 
we  number  five  times  as  many  foreigners  as  the  rest  of  the  Institute  put 
together. 

We  all  of  us  study  two  hours  on  mathematics,  are  certain  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  forming  salts  from  acids,  and  hope  to  graduate  in  time 
for  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  which  is  to  be  held  in  our  honor. 

But  the  Boynton  Hall  dish-pan  warns  us  that  it  is  “time  to  close  the 
exercise,”  or  rather  “  so  much  for  that.” 
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ist  ’92. — “Heavens!  what  was  that?  I  swear  I  heard  those  sneakers! 
2 d  ditto. — “Perhaps  it’s  the  pair  we  put  on  the  Christmas-tree. 
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(fliddfe  *  (Sfergg. 


Joseph  H.  Wallace, 
Howard  W.  Bracken, 
George  F.  Freed, 
George  H.  Day, 


President. 
V ice-President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Chen\i5try. 

William  F.  Burleigh,  Albert  W.  Culley,  Frank  W.  Cheney, 
Fred  A.  Morse,  Edward  L.  Smith. 


QiVil  £i\giiw£ni\g. 

Nelson  Andrews,  Frank  B.  Knight, 

George  D.  Ball,  Michael  J.  Lyden, 

Roscoe  N.  Clark,  Eugene  L.  Mundin, 

Maurice  W.  Grimes,  Arthur  H.  Smith, 

Frederick  E.  Hammond,  Robert  H.  Thompson, 
Joseph  H.  Wallace. 


JV\eU\ai\ical  Ti\gii\eerii\g. 


Clarence  E.  Alderman, 
John  F.  Bartlett, 
Howard  W.  Bracken, 
Theodore  E.  Brayton, 
Frederick  W.  Collier, 
Vernon  G.  Converse, 
George  H.  Day, 

Fred  W.  Eastman, 
Elmer  H.  Fish, 

George  F.  Freed, 

Erwin  W.  Howard, 
George  H.  Miller, 


Alston  B.  Moulton, 
Charles  A.  Needham, 
William  Nelson, 
Harrison  N.  Paige, 
Robert  E.  Parks, 
Arthur  A.  Pelton, 
Frank  M.  Savage, 
Clayton  O.  Smith, 
Louis  C.  Smith, 

Hugh  M.  Southgate, 
Curtis  A.  Tucker, 
Harry  D.  Yates. 
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Ki!  Yi!  Yu! 
Zip!  Rah!  Zu! 
P.  I.,  P.  I. 
Ninety-Two. 


O  attempt  a  description  of  the  many 
freaks,  oddities,  and  “grinds  ”  of  which 
the  class  of  Ninety-two  is  composed, 
would  be  to  gainsay  our  traditional 
superstition.  This  we  are  loath  to  do, 
since  effervescing  fortune  has  covered 
the  class  with  the  froth  of  prosperity 
(which  will  be  recognized  as  a  felic¬ 
itous  simile  when  the  character  of  our 
Mascot  is  known). 

In  the  light  of  later  history,  we  were 
an  inconsiderable  quantity  during  the 
Prep  year,  hence  we  will  float  over 
those  days  and  drift  into  the  current  of  the  real  history  of  the  class.  The 
entrance  of  the  remainder  of  the  men  in  the  following  September  opened 
up  new  fields,  and  filled  the  holes  in  the  ball  team.  Speaking  of  ball 
teams,  reminds  us  that  ’92,  unlike  the  oyster  in  the  characteristic 
church  stew,  is  “  in  it.”  The  most  surprising  event  of  our  Junior  days 
was  the  defeat  of  ’90’s  “  semi-professionals  ”  by  our  boys.  ’91  was  the 
next  victim,  but  certain  considerations  for  this  class  prevent  us  from 
enlarging  upon  its  sad  defeat,  and  the  series  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  hard-fought  victory  over  ’93.  ’92 ’s  stock  went  up,  and  six  of  her  men 

held  positions  upon  the  Institute  nine. 
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Greedy  for  more  fame,  we  aspired  to  the  Tennis  Championship,  and 
’91’s  Invincible  must  succumb  to  the  Middler.  This,  however,  is  not 
so  very  astonishing,  when  we  learn  that  our  champion  racquet  wielder 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  train  under  the  influence  of  the  “  bottle. ” 
’92  failed  to  win  the  football  championship,  since  it  was  beyond  her 
power  to  tackle  invisible  teams. 

Yet  another  championship  honor  decked  her  brow,  when  she  achieved 
the  unsurpassed  record  of  six  straight  suspensions  in  one  short  week. 
It  was  feared  that  ’92  would  not  have  the  required  five  men  to  graduate, 
but  happily  the  absconding  settee  was  returned  and  riveted  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  place.  Upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  absent  ones,  we  were  ready 
for  our  “  half-way  thro’.” 

Original  to  the  end,  ’92  proclaimed  herself  a  prohibitionist,  although 
the  Mascot  was  constrained  to  “smile”  at  the  appearance  of  Roman 
Punch  and  cider.  The  evening  was  whiled  away  by  admiring  our 
“  razzle-dazzle  skirt  dansers,”  cajoling  cops,  building  bon-fires  and 
floating  flags. 

The  curtain  now  rises  upon  a  different  scene,  a  scene  of  carnage. 
The  flag  is  insulted ;  we  rise  to  arms,  and  the  first  class  rush  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  ensues.  This  newspaper  massacre  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  full  reparation  was  rendered  for  all  suffered 
injuries.  Our  pen  has  accomplished  its  work  ;  we  might  continue  to 
enumerate  future  probabilities ;  we  might,  in  a  confidential  manner, 
announce  our  Theses ;  we  might — but  the  editor  of  Aftermath  says  we 
won’t,  and  we  desist. 
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Re^ofafe  JHiSSfer. 


I  don’t  like  Trig,  it  stirs  my  ire  ; 

Grim  Calc  there’s  no  abiding — 
Straight  down  the  path  that  leads  to  “  fire  ” 
On  “cuts”  I’m  sliding,  sliding. 

I  don’t  like  “  Dutch,”  it  clogs  my  throat ; 

And  while  I  am  confiding, 

Would’st  know  the  way  I  kept  afloat  ? 

A  horse  I’m  riding,  riding. 

I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do, 

I  get  so  weary  thinking. 

The  Doc  tries  hard  to  pull  me  through, 

And  still  I’m  sinking,  sinking. 

By  George,  I  have  it — just  the  thing — 
Could  any  one  be  sharper  ? 

Wait  ’till  you  hear  my  baby  sing, 

Catch  on  ?  /’//  be  a  papa  / 
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Fred  A.  Bigelow, 

President. 

Fred  C.  Hodgman, 

.  Vice-President. 

John  F.  Rogers, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secretary. 

Homer  H.  Tracy, 

•  ••••« 

CI\?n\i5try. 

.  Treasurer. 

William  H.  Baird, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Portland,  Ind. 

George  E.  Barton, 

Fred  A.  Bigelow, 

* 

Harrison  P.  Eddy, 

*  o  •  o  •  • 

Worcester. 

Daniel  F.  O’Regan, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Worcester. 

John  F.  Rogers, 

•  «  •  •  •  0 

CiVil  Yr\gir\^rir\g. 

Worcester. 

George  W.  Booth, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Southbridge. 

Bradford  A.  Gibson, 

•  •  o  •  o 

Clinton. 

Edwin  S.  Phelps, 

•  o  ©  «  • 

Worcester. 

Edmund  P.  Power, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Worcester. 

Edwin  A.  Taylor, 

•  9  0  *  • 

Worcester. 

Herbert  A.  Warren, 

•  0  •  • 

Worcester. 

John  A.  Whittaker, 

Southbridge. 

iV\S<;tvai\ical  £r\2irR?ril\2- 


Gerald  Alley, 

Albert  H.  Armstrong, 
David  F.  Atkins, 
Francis  E.  Bradford, 
Harry  L.  Dadmun, 
Charles  A.  Davis, 
Charles  H.  Dunbar, 
Norman  V.  Fitts, 
Howard  B.  Foster, 
Fred  C.  Hodgman,  . 
Henry  E.  Kimball, 
Sumner  A.  Kinsley, 
Alexander  D.  Lunt, 
James  C.  Perham, 
William  H.  Ramsdell 
Arthur  L.  Rice, 
Herbert  T.  Somerset, 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Joseph  P.  Taylor, 
Homer  H.  Tracy, 


Clinton. 

Worcester. 

Westfield. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Pittsfield. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Littleton. 
Worcester. 
Portland,  Me. 
Chelmsford. 
Worcester. 
Barre. 

Winnepeg,  Manitoba. 

Barre. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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)U  Others  See  Us. 


Clarence  E.  Alderman,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

A  u  boodler  ”  by  birth  and  one  of  our  foot  ball  cranks,  and  quite  a  rusher  in  his  line.  He 
has  thrown  the  hammer,  and  tampered  with  the  tug-of-war  rope,  and  has  gained  at  least- 
experience.  As  a  Prep,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  buzz  saws  and  chisels,  and 
learned  to  respect  them.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year,  he  was  introduced  to  Dutch,  and 
by  reason  of  the  unremitting  attentions  of  this  individual  was  induced  to  continue  his  course 
with  ’92,  of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 


Gerald  Alley,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Alley  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  our  class  who  can  raise  whiskers,  although  with  a  two 
weeks  handicap  he  is  not  in  it  with  Teddy. 

One  curious  thing  about  Alley  is  the  fact  that  while  the  print  in  the  text  books  seems  to 
hurt  his  eyes,  that  in  novels  has  no  effect  on  them.  This  curious  thing  may  account  in  part  for 
all  those  “  cuts  ”  during  the  last  year. 

Gerry  is  a  great  lover  of  the  “  weed,”  as  any  one  can  tell  who  meets  him  when  he  first 
comes  up  in  the  morning. 

Albert  H.  Armstrong1,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  better  known  in  the  school  than  Armstrong,  for  it  is  he  who  pre¬ 
sides  at  the  organ  and  can  favor  the  boys  with  anything  from  Annie  Rooney  to  hymn  44. 

Dutchie  is  a  great  crank  on  electricity  and  his  head  is  filled  with  ideas  for  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

His  weak  voice  has  been  his  chief  source  of  embarrassment  during  his  intermittent 
course,  and  if  he  goes  to  Lynn,  Worcester  girls  will  miss  him. 


David  F.  Atkins,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dave  is  the  only  genuine,  old  style  orator  in  the  class.  He  was  found  in  ’90’s  garret  with 
other  cast  off  shoes,  but  after  considerable  burnishing  and  remodelling  he  made  a  first  class  ’91 
man.  Davy  is  a  hard  (we  don’t  mean  tough)  student  and  will  some  day  reap  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labors.  _  He  is  a  good  electrician  and  a  man  of  original  thought.  He  comes  from  “  Whip- 
ville  ”  and  is  a  good  snapper.  He  was  a  good  boy  until  early  in  the  middle  year,  when  he  fre¬ 
quented  the  antiquarian  corner,  but  soon  repented,  and  were  it  not  for  his  encounter  with  one 
of  the  Faculty  at  our  cremation  exercises,  would  be  classed  as  one  of  our  “  goody-goody  ”  men. 

William  A.  Bacon,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ham  was  one  of  the  hard  workers  but  always  seemed  to  have  luck  against  him,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  met  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Haynes;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  left  us  at  the 
end  of  the  Junior  year  to  try  fortune  in  another  line. 

At  the  present  time  Billy  is  working  for  a  firm  in  the  city  and  doing  well. 
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William  H.  Baird,  Chemistry. 

Billy  is  the  representative  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West — our  hoosier  class  ode  r.  His 
mass  of  tow  colored  hair  is  a  sight  to  behold.  During  the  past  year  he  has  assiduously  aided 
and  abetted  Eppie  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  Pol.  Econ.  Whenever  Billy  was  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  about  an3'  point,  his  assistant,  Eppie,  would  look  it  up  before  the  next  recitation  and  report 
to  the  class.  The  “  natural  gas  fiend  ”  is  never  lacking  a  scheme,  but  all  the  inventions  which 
he  and  Harrison  P.  brought  forward  appear  to  have  been  patented  years  before.  Now  Baird 
is  known  among  chemists  as  the  “  worker  of  zinc  ”  and  the  “  talker  of  sugar  ;  ”  and  his  com¬ 
pound  of  “  sodium  zincate  ”  has  made  him  famous. 

George  E.  Barton,  Chemistry. 

“  George  Ester,  by  gosh.”  Proprietor  and  assistant  manager  of  a  den  on  Belmont  Street. 
He  was  formerly  located  at  Lincoln  Square  but  the  police  raided  the  place  and  he  was  forced 
to  fly  to  more  secluded  quarters.  He  belonged  to  a  select  Whist  Club  and  was  the  only  man 
who  never  got  rattled.  Sylvia  Gerrish  was  his  favorite  actress,  photos  of  this  young  lady 
being  very  conspicuous  in  the  den.  Since  Sylvia  went  to  Europe  Georgie  has  been  very  sad. 

Fred  A.  Bigelow,  Chemistry. 

“  Biggie  ”  alias  “  Parson  Bigelow.”  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fellows  in  the  class,  and 
is  serving  his  second  term  as  president.  “  Swore  off  smoking  yesterday, — well.  I  will  try  one  of 
those  cigarettes  if  you  have  an  extra  one  handy.”  His  name  has  appeared  simultaneously  in 
the  morning  paper  as  leading  the  german,  and  in  the  general  excuse  book  with  ‘‘severe  ill¬ 
ness  ”  attached.  But  when  the  papers  speak  of  him  in  connection  with  Masonic  banquets  they 
attach  32°  to  his  name.  (We  do  not  know  whether  their  heat  is  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit). 
You  can’t  scare  Fred.  “  I  wish  he  had  said  that  to  me,  I’d  tell  him  to  .  .  .  .”  (the  English  stops 
here).  He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  tincture  of  sugar;  low  per  cent  sugar  does  not  trouble  him, 
but  his  breath  makes  us  all  dizzy. 

George  W.  Booth,  Chemistry. 

G.  Washington  is  one  of  the  first  six  and  also  valedictorian  of  the  class.  Has  a  great 
faculty  for  “  getting  there.”  An  all  round  athlete,  base  ball  and  football  player,  he  is  also 
a  general  good  fellow  and  one  who  enjoys  sport.  Has  lately  kept  well  posted  on  theatre  com¬ 
panies.  Keeps  a  den  up  on  Lancaster  Street  where  kindred  spirits  congregate  sometimes  at 
night  to  do  “Thermo  ”  and  otherwise  amuse  themselves.  He  early  made  his  strike  with  King 
White  and  we  understand  he  will  remain  at  school  another  year  as  assistant  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  taking  advanced  mineralogy  with  the  Doc. 

Henry  W.  Bowen,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Bones  or  Frisky  warms  up  the  same  seat  in  chapel  now  that  he  warmed  up  three  years 
ago.  He  flopped  out  on  general  principles  at  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year  and  journeyed 
mournfully  back  to  Adams.  Frisky,  however,  is  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  a  hard 
and  faithful  student.  Many  interesting  stories  are  told  about  this  quiet  constituent,  though 
nothing  to  his  discredit.  Dr.  Kinnicutt’s  personal  inquiry  of  Bowen  on  the  H20  question 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Frank  E.  Bradford,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Bradford  is  the  man  of  many  names.  He  grew  up  under  the  invigorating  title  of  “  Sow,” 
probably  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  “  Piggie.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
“  Zow”  and  he  now  oscillates  between  that  euphonic  title  and  such  symphonies  as  “  Doggie  ” 
and  Konigin.  Zow  bought  the  mile-walk  when  he  entered  the  Prep  class,  and  has  never  relin¬ 
quished  his  mortgage  on  that  event.  Aside  from  this,  Doggie  says  he  could  be  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  if  he  wanted  to,  has  the  best  thesis  drawing  that  was  ever  built,  and  can  take  as  good 
a  photograph  as  any  man  in  the  country,  amateur  or  professional.  He  wears  the  most  screech¬ 
ing  trousers  in  the  class  and  can  smoke  a  whole  cigarette  without  getting  intoxicated.  Konigin 
is  an  all  round  genial  fellow,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  rich  uncle,  expects  to  captain  an 
ocean  steamer  this  summer. 


George  C.  Burrage,  | 
Herbert  F.  Burrage,  \ 


Chemistry. 


We  do  not  know  them  apart,  and  the  catalogue  has  only  deepened  our  perplexity,  for, 
though  one  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  civil,  they  both  bobbed  up  serenely  among  the  chemists. 
SH2  was  the  abomination  of  both  brothers,  arid  greatly  served  to  hasten  their  departure.  The 
last  we  heard  of  them  they  were  dozing  quietly  at  Cornell.  We  were  too  wicked  for  them  up 
here  on  the  hill,  so  they  took  their  flight  to  a  place  where  the  prayer  meetings  stand  supreme. 
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Granville  W.  Carleton. 


Mechanical  Engineering. 

which  do  not  thrive  well  in  the 
industrious,  and  never  matched 
exercise.  Most  of  his  time  was 


Carleton  was  rare  and  original.  One  of  that  species 
severe  atmosphere  of  the  Tech.  As  a  Prep  he  was  quiet  and 
pennies,  jumped  hurdles,  or  engaged  in  any  other  violent 
divided  between  the  sale  of  lime  and  cement,  and  the  building  of  a  quartered  oak  roil-top  desk° 
while  Ins  books  roosted  away  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  coat-room.  One  thing  we  will  never 
foiget  about  Carleton  is  his  oiiginal  and  labor-saving  method  of  proving  geometry  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  s  plain  to  you,  and  I  see  it.  I  don’t  see  that  it  needs  any  more  demonstration  ” 
But  Jinny  didn’t  seem  to  “see  it.”  So  Carleton,  since  his  Junior  year,  has  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  lime  and  cement  business. 


Elbert  H.  Carroll.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

“  Carrots  ”  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  fellow.  He  was  with  us  only  a  short  time  and  was 
not  very  well  known  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Since  leaving  us,  however,  he  has  been  seen 
frequently  in  the  shop  draughting  room  and  is  always  sent  for  when  any  respectable  draught¬ 
ing  is  required.  Carroll  is  at  present  draughting  for  the  Holyoke  Machine  Co.  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  valuable  man. 


Jesse  W.  Churchill.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

“  Chuck  ”  was  from  the  land  of  the  Golden  Gate.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
Institute  football  team,  but  was  not  noted  for  his  quick  temper.  He  came  to  college  for 
knowledge.  As  they  did  not  impart  it  fast  enough  at  Worcester  he  went  to  Cornell,  where 
much  study  is  required.  We  have  heard  little  of  him  since  he  left  us,  but  have  no  doubt  he  is 
progressing  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  in  the  humdrum  style  in  vogue  at  the  Tech. 


John  P.  Coghlin,  Chemistry. 

Our  clearest  recollections  of  “  Coffy  ”  are  when  in  mathematics  he  would  sit  with  grace¬ 
ful  pose,  with  his  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  and  let 
his  mighty  brain  throb  peacefully  while  taking  in  the  wonders  of  science  as  expounded  by 
“  Jinny  ”  Haynes.  Then  when  lessons  were  over,  he  would  go  forth  to  the  football  field  and 
“  ketch  it  on  the  bounce”  with  the  best  of  them.  As  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’93  he  will 
doubtless  make  himself  famous. 


Edgar  W.  Crane,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Crane  was  one  of  those  birds  who  believe  in  flying  high.  He  had  every  requisite  for  a 
full-fledged  Tech— could  play  the  best  first  base  in  the  Institute,  fill  any  position  on  the  football 
eleven,  and  could  make  a  better  mortice  joint  than  Mr.  Badger  himself.  He  came  from  balmy 
California,  however,  and  the  blizzards  of  Boynton  Hall  soon  blasted  his  stalwart  frame.  He 
boarded  at  New  Worcester,  three  miles  from  the  Institute,  which  was  good  judgment  and 
ought  to  have  counteracted  the  withering  blasts  of  the  Chapel  organ.  Not  even  the  cheering 
company  of  his  mother  could  revive  his  drooping  spirits,  however,  and  he  soon  sank  into  the 
oblivion  of  his  native  state. 


Allan  C.  Crocker,  Civil  Engineering. 

Crockery  was  a  diligent  student,  seldom  seen  on  the  campus,  yet  known  to  all  because  of 
his  nervous  temperament  and  peculiar  speech.  Each  of  his  fine  assortment  of  pencils  was 
always  ready  for  use  with  a  half  inch  of  lead  exposed.  In  German,  “das  Kind”  was  always 
ready  to  “  aunty wortaytay  ”  questions.  It  was  after  a  visit  to  the  Boulevard  cider  mill  that  he 
became  confidential,  and  related  the  charms  of  the  Leominster  straw  factory  girls,  and  invited 
the  crowd  out  to  visit  him  the  summer  following.  We  regret  his  non-return  to  school  after  the 
first  semi-annuals. 


Harry  L.  Dadmun,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

This  fleet  gentleman,  known  as  “Spikesie,”  “Squid”  and  “Daddy,”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  class.  He  holds  all  the  Tech  records  in  track  events  worth  holding,  and 
modestly  carries  the  weight  of  a  United  States  championship — in  the  half  mile  run.  With  the 
exception  of  Foster,  he  makes  less  impression  on  a  weighing  machine  than  any  other  man  in 
the  class.  Dad  knows  more  girls  than  any  other  man  at  the  Institute,  and  less  mechanics  than 
any  chemist  in  the  class.  At  this  writing^  he  is  in  Europe  with  the  Manhattan  Athletic  team. 
His  first  event  will  be  a  three-legged  race  with  Queen  “Vic.” 
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Charles  A.  Davis,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Herr,  so  called  from  his  proficiency  (?)  in  Dutch,  is  one  of  the  small  sized  stars  in  the  field 
of  athletics.  He  tninks  he  was  a  winner  in  a  certain  bicycle  race,  but  for  some  reason  opinions 
seem  to  differ.  In  his  last  attempt  to  hump  his  side  of  the  case,  he  disfigured  the  comely  face 
that  gave  him  so  much  trouble  when  he  got  mixed  up  with  the  envelope  shop  girls.  Davis  is  an 
authority  on  chewing  gum,  and  is  the  noted  discoverer  of  a  calcite  gum  which  he  intends  soon 
to  put  on  the  market,  where  it  will  doubtless  meet  with  a  large  sale.  After  leaving  the  Tech, 
he  will  probably  reside  in  Vermont  near  his  gum  quarries,  and  we  can  do  nothing  less  than  wish 
him  great  success  in  his  chosen  business. 


Fred  R.  Dawson,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Sadie  was  a  sport  and  a  typical  blood,  whose  modesty  was  not  his  greatest  virtue.  He 
came  to  us  from  Ninety  by  the  natural  law  of  descent  at  the  Tech.  Though  a  fine  looking  man, 
with  a  grand  physique,  he  was  not  built  for  a  bicycle.  In  the  rush  line,  however,  he  was  most 
effective.  He  came  to  Worcester  for  knowledge,  but  not  the  sort  that  was  dispensed  at  the 
Tech.  He  left  us  in  the  Middle  year  for  a  well  earned  rest,  and  more  congenial  quarters. 


C.  S.  Dumphe.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Here  we  have  a  salt  and  chubby  example  of  a  jolly  tar.  A  crank  on  all  subjects  nautical, 
he  is  an  able  and  competent  skipper,  and  in  the  yacht  races  at  the  lake  he  always  came  out 
victorious.  But  there  came  a  time  when  his  yearning  for  saltwater,  coupled  with  certain  in¬ 
ducements  of  various  kinds,  caused  him  to  brush  the  dust  of  Worcester  from  his  boots  and  to 
depart  for  home.  After  that  we  heard  of  him  in  Europe  travelling  around  and  astonishing  the 
natives,  though  he  got  astonished  once  himself  when  the  Antwerp  cop,  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand  Duff’s  “Tech  Dutch,”  pulled  him  for  donkey  riding  on  the  beach. 

Charles  H.  Dunbar,  Mechanical  Engineering.. 

“  Dunny  ”  among  the  boys,  “Shorty”  among  the  police,  this  victim  of  the  money-bor¬ 
rowers  has  been  manager  of  every  enterprise  at  the  Institute  calling  for  sordid  cash.  Dunny 
is  a  pecidiar  bird  in  many  respects.  He  left  a  good  position  to  come  to  the  Institute,  which 
proves  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  As  business-manager  of  the  “W  P  I”  for  ’91, 
he  called  in  more  money  for  the  editor’s  “divvy”  than  was  ever  before  the  case  in  the  history 
of  that  paper.  He  has  appeared  several  times  at  recitations  the  past  year  and  if  not  at  the 
Institute  was  invariably  in  his  room,  “sick.”  Like  the  owl,  he  does  his  best  work  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  There  is  something  mysterious  about  this  man,  as  is  witnessed  by  his  regular 
disappearance  on  Saturdays.  It  is  rumored  that  he  has  relatives  in  Boston,  but  as  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  we  are  unable  to  state.  Watch  for  his  name  in  the  electrical  papers  a  few 
years  hence. 

Harrison  P.  Eddy,  Chemistry. 

H.  P.  is  quite  a  boy  and  a  first  class  sludge  worker,  and  is  always  prepared  with  a  surprise 
for  your  olfactory  nerves. 

He  is  a  ravenous  reader  of  advertising  literature,  and  he  can  be  seen  any  afternoon  float¬ 
ing  down  the  Blackstone  toward  the  sewer  tanks,  looking  for  advertisements. 

His  most  humiliating  encounter  was  when  he  was  ousted  out  of  a  field  by  a  grizzly  farmer 
while  sketching  with  a  fair  friend. 

He  holds  the  undisputed  title  of  champion  “pie-eater,”  the  only  other  athletic  event  he 
ever  entered  being  “  kicking.” 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  “  bald-headed  club.” 

Ira  H.  Fay,  Chemistry. 

Fay  was  one  of  our  large  and  elegant  men.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  support  a 
moustache  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  He  was  a  quiet  student  but  a  hard  worker. 
He  succumbed  to  Dutch  and  Algebra  before  the  first  semi-annual  exams.  He  is  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Boston  and  is  making  a  grand  success,  without  his  W  P  I  education. 

Frederick  W.  Fiske,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Died  April  6,  1889. 


Walter  N.  Fish,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Very  strong,  but  he  hated  to  use  his  strength.  Commonly  called  “Fish-balls.”  Had  a 
great  affinity  for  billiards,  and  was  probably  the  best  player  in  school.  Liked  the  game  so  well, 
that  when  his  presence  would  have  won  the  championship  at  football  from  the  class  of  ’90,  he 
was  where? — playing  billiards.  A  great  football  player;  also  base  ball  and  tennis  expert.  Left 
the  Institute  at  middle  of  Junior  year,  because  he  did  not  want  to  stay  any  longer.  Now  holds 
the  keys  to  the  wine  cellar  in  one  of  New  York’s  largest  Fifth  Avenue  hotels. 
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Norman  V.  Pitts,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Fitzy  is  a  man  who  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
left  the  class  of  ’90  last  year  and  will  be  with  us  at  the  finish.  Fitts  is  always  ahead  at  the  cam¬ 
era  exhibits  and  always  behind  when  he  attempts  to  match  pennies  with  such  sharpers  as 
Dunny,  Dad,  and  Teddy.  Fitts’  only  other  interesting  characteristic  is  described  in  the  proph¬ 
ecy  read  at  the  class  supper  of  the  class  of  ’90,  State  Normal  School,  from  which  we  quote: 

“  Quite  early  in  life  Miss  Murray  became  interested  in  wheels.  She  had  some  sort  of 
theory  about  three  wheels  being  a  plenty  for  a  Main  Street  drive.  But  as  she  found  this 
arrangement  produced  Fitts— even  distributed  him  right  and  left— so  that  indeed  the  populace 
was  in  danger,  she  gave  up  the  plan,  and  if  I  am  not  misinformed  has  since  kept  to  four 
wheels.  Finding,  too,  she  could  not  have  Fitts  and  be  Murray  as  ever,  she  also  gave  that  up, 
the  last  memento  of  the  three  wheeled  scheme.” 


Herbert  Y.  Follet,  Chemistry. 

One  of  the  “  Babes  in  the  Wood  ”  who  had  the  good  taste  to  elevate  himself  from  '90  to  ’91. 
His  firm  conviction  that  when  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  put  together,  nothing  but  “smoke  ” 
is  given  off,  led  the  Faculty  to  believe  that  he  had  delved  too  deep  in  science  to  waste  his  time 
in  elementary  work.  Baby  was  at  home  in  the  rush  line  and  while  he  remained  with  us  he  was 
the  pet  of  the  team,  and  he  vied  with  Mr.  Haynes  as  the  Tech  representative  at  the  Musical 
Festival. 


Howard  B.  Foster,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Although  a  dandy  pattern  maker  in  his  Prep  year,  sawdust  and  glue  were  badly  mixed 
with  his  work.  Naturally  quiet  and  unassuming,  his  strength  and  character  languished  until 
the  middle  year,  when  Eppie  and  Dutch  brought  him  into  prominence  as  one  of  our  star  men. 
He  always  takes  part  in  discussions  on  mechanical  problems,  and  is  often  sat  upon  by  “  Geo. 
I.,”  who  now  thinks  Brownie  will  be  a  “  cheap  man  to  run  the  belt  machine  next  year.”  For 
the  information  of  the  Faculty,  we  will  state  that  Brownie  was  not  present  at  our  recent  crema¬ 
tion  exercises. 


Bradford  A.  Gibson,  Civil  Engineering. 

He  has  occasional  lucid  intervals,  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  that  the  “  King  ”  paid 
him  a  rare  compliment  by  saying  that  he  “had  an  idea,”  and  he  was  so  broken  up  that  he 
hasn’t  repeated  the  offence.  Although  quite  small,  he  admits  that  he  has  clasped  his  arms 

about  “  one  hundred  and - pounds,”  and  carried  it  across  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the 

city  on  a  sloppy  night.  Whenever  the  state  of  his  finances  will  allow,  he  is  accustomed  to 
admire  beauty,  wit  and  art  from  the  “  Institute  Box.” 


Walter  Hastings,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Sliver  was  one  of  the  boys  from  the  word  “  go,”  and  was  always  on  hand  to  kick  a  foot¬ 
ball,  even  though  he  tore  a  new  shoe  in  halves  the  first  time  he  tried  it.  He  was  a  great  man 
on  all  points  in  chemistry,  and  it  used  to  be  a  great  pleasure  to  our  worthy  “  Prof.”  to  ball  him 
all  up  in  the  quiz  and  thus  save  the  necks  of  the  men  not  called  on.  As  an  ex-president,  Sliver 
accepted  an  invitation  to  our  Half  Way  supper  and  enjoyed  it  with  the  rest  of  us. 


Fred  C.  Hodgman,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Blackie  is  a  Worcester  man  while  the  tuition  question  is  under  discussion ;  at  other  times 
he  comes  from  New  Hampshire. 

Fred  takes  the  lead  in  chess,  and  what  Geo.  I.  and  he  don’t  know  in  mechanics,  he  knows 
alone.  He  is  the  man  that  went  off  on  a  tangent  with  Doc.  in  room  26.  He  is  the  class  blonde, 
wears  his  hair  a  la  pompadour,  and  shakes  his  head  at  the  Professors  enough  for  the  whole 
class.  He  pulled  a  mesmerist’s  leg  for  a  free  ticket  by  claiming  to  be  a  subject,  but  the  hypno¬ 
tist’s  power  failed  to  act,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  short  walk  out. 


Alfred  W.  Holley,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Hollyhock  was  a  plugger.  Holly  was  a  slugger.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Q.  T.  V.,  and 
always  went  around  with  a  giddy  polish  on  his  boots,  and  a  moustache  a  la  archimedian  spiral. 
He  was  a  tough  student,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  shop.  Fweddie’s  father  is  a  minister,  and 
he  is  a  son  of  his  father.  Holly  roomed  with  “  Purrum,”  but  could  not  stand  the  strain,  and  so 
he  left  at  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year. 
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Frederick  B.  Howell,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Howell  was  by  all  odds  the  longest  constituent  of  Ninety-one.  His  downfall  was  due  to 
discrepancies  with  Slobsy,  and  his  case  was  settled  by  a  short  session  of  the  Faculty  during  the 
early  part  of  his  Junior  year.  His  short  stay  was  not  so  much  due  to  incapacity  as  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  disagreement  with  Slobsy’s  methods  of  instruction.  He  was  more  of  a  sport  than  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  if  all  of  us  were  not  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  this  fact,  it  was  due  to  his  short 
sojourn  in  our  Technical  circles.  He  now  pilots  the  steamer  Apollo  on  Lake  Quinsigamond  for 
the  benefit  of  his  old  and  new  friends. 

Frederick  D.  Hyde,  Civil  Engineering. 

Escaped  to  the  Tech  from  the  Highland  Military  guard  house.  School  work  did  not 
bother  him  at  all,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  drive  dull  care  away.  He  was  discharged  for 
the  good  of  the  service  at  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year.  Last  heard  of,  he  was  a  jewelry  sales¬ 
man  with  a  regular  beat  on  Mechanic  Street.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

Benjamin  F.  Jennison,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Jinnie,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  good  little  boys  of  the  class.  He  never  entertained  the  fellows 
with  stories.  Oh,  no'  Baldy’s  pet,  Jinnie’s  lulu,  Badger’s  hoodoo,  Kinnicutt’s  lala,  Doc’s  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody’s  tutti  frutti.  He  was  withal  a  real  hot  lemon,  and  was  squeezed  at  the 
first  Junior  exams.  He  has  been  seen  around  town  since  leaving  the  Institute,  driving  a  fish 
team,  with  his  own  name  on  it. 

Henry  E.  Kimball,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Kimmie  tried  to  be  a  wood  butcher  and  a  ball  player  at  the  same  time.  He  sawed  his 
hand  when  he  ought  to  have  been  playing  ball,  and  lost  two  weeks  from  the  game.  He  can  play 
on  any  corner  of  the  diamond,  but  has  done  the  best  at  second  base  and  at  home  plate.  As  he 
took  things  cheerfully,  and  Dutch  could  not  last  forever,  he  remained  to  graduate.  He  is  said 
to  have  become  inventive  during  his  last  winter  as  a  student,  and  to  have  produced  a  cross 
between  a  bicycle  and  an  ice  boat,  which  would  not  work,  so  the  corporation  has  not  yet  been 
formed. 

Sumner  A.  Kinsley,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Known  as  “  Sliver.”  “  Sum  ”  or  “  Sulla,”  probably  holds  the  lead  for  all  round  popularity, 
which  extends  even  to  the  Faculty.  His  course,  therefore,  has  been  serene,  and  his  lot  an  easy 
one.  As  an  artist,  an  orator,  and  a  literary  man,  he  has  established  a  reputation.  The  W  P  I 
under  his  administration,  was  most  creditably  edited,  and  its  editorial  columns  kept  at  the 
proper  temperature.  With  a  length  of  over  six  feet,  and  with  a  girth  of  something  less,  Sulla's 
appearance  is  somewhat  striking.  He  is  the  recognized  official  leader  of  prayer  meetings  and 
general  insurrections.  As  a  missionary,  he  is  a  conscientious  worker;  as  "a  poker  player,  he  is 
an  expert.  With  a  guaranteed  prospective  salary  expressed  in  four  figures,  his  future  is  assured. 

Alexander  D.  Lunt,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Lunt,  alias  Sunt,  alias  Lines,  has  the  good  will  of  every  man  in  the  class,  and  most  of 
the  Faculty.  He  comes  from  Maine,  and  entered  the  Prep  class  a  mere  youth  of  tender  years, 
but  now  he  can  occasionally  be  seen  contemplating  the  length  and  stiffness  of  a  week’s  growth 
on  his  chin.  Alex  is  a  man  of  few  words,  so  says  Eppie.  He  seldom  calls  a  day’s  work  done 
till  he  has  visited  A.  R.  Jones’ baked  beans  and  frankforts.  He  is  one  of  the  Camera  fiends, 
having  done  some  prize  work,  and  made  an  instrument  of  merit.  When  wanted  at  the 
mechanical  laboratory,  you  will  find  him  down  at  Coburn’s  looking  at  the  old  “  Sharpie.” 

Frecl  W.  McFadden,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

McFadden  is  a  brother  of  the  ’88  Fad,  leader  of  the  choir.  If  Fred  had  been  more  musical, 
he  might  have  been  with  us  still,  but  owing  to  radical  differences  between  him  and  his  brother 
Parm,’  he  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  At  the  Junior  semi-annual  drawings, 
he  failed  to  get  a  place,  and  drew  so  many  blanks  that  he  bade  us  farewell.  He  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  Morgan  Construction  Co. 

Andrew  B.  McGown,  Civil  Engineering;. 

o  o 

Gowny  was  one  of  the  class  ball  tossers  in  the  Junior  year.  He  enjoyed  life  in  Worcester 
and  was  very  independent  and  self-reliant,  treating  Faculty  children  like  ordinary  children  as 
one  incident  especially  testifies.  He  left  the  Institute  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  much'  to 
the  regret  of  the  class.  Since  that  time  he  has  assumed  the  appellation  “  Roanoke  Andy  ”  and 
is  now  doing  well.  ’ 
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James  J.  McLane,  Civil  Engineering. 

Untiring  and  ceaseless  as  were  his  endeavors,  he  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Teoh  Fac¬ 
ulty.  While  a  member  of  Ninety  lie  was  convinced  by  Prof.  Higgins  that  shop  work  was  too 
confining  for  Jus  health,  so  Jimmy  joined  the  Civiis  of  Ninety-one  and  for  two  years  fought 
hard  witn  the  King  for  a  place  in  this  branch  of  study,  only  to  again  be  defeated.  A  member 
of  tiie  ball  nine  and  athletic  team,  he  was  known  as  a  standby;  and  in  recitations  because  of 
the  adaptability  of  his  voice  to  his  different  moods  and  familiarity  witii  German  verbs.  His 
worst  break  wmle  with  ’til  was  in  using  a  dead  dog  for  a  bencn  mark  when  running  the  rail¬ 
road.  At  latest  accounts  he  was  working  for  Woods  &  Rugg,  civil  engineers  (city),  and  had 
passed  with  honors  a  civil  service  examination  for  clerkship  in  the  Worcester  post-office. 


Frank  H.  Metcalf,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Monsieur  was  no  tender  youth,  but  he  had  not  the  constitution  to  stand  the  atmosphere 
on  Boynton  Hill.  Mettie’s  private  life  was  most  remarkable  and  his  originality  and  wit  were 
more  than  amusing.  A  scientist,  a  naturalist,  a  camera  tiend,  a  sport,  in  tact  this  phenomenon 
was  anything  and  everything  in  one.  Mettie  might  have  been  with  us  still  but  he  had  too 
much  pride  and  good  sense  to  tolerate  the  abuses  and  threats  of  the  Faculty  and  their  whims. 
His  girl  at  home  was  more  to  him  than  all  Worcester,  audit  was  with  her  alone  that  he  found 
comfort  and  rest. 


Daniel  F.  O’Regan,  Chemistry. 

The  Dan  of  the  “gang.”  He  is  quite  a  sport  and  the  best  bluffer  in  the  class.  He  is  the 
hardest  worker  among  the  chemists,  always  telling  stories  or  clearing  up  to  go  home.  His 
working  hours  are  from  11.30  to  11.45  A.  M.  From  5.15  to  5.30  P.  M.,  unless  otherwise  engaged. 
As  editor-in-chief  of  the  W  P  I  for  six  numbers,  and  as  reporter  on  the  Daily  Times  and 
Gazette ,  Dan  has  won  considerable  literary  fame.  He  knows  everyone  from  the  clergy  to  the 
tramps  and  is  a  friend  of  the  Mayor  and  workingman  alike.  Many  stories  are  told  about  his 
private  life,  but  his  character  is  nevertheless  spotless.  The  ladies  say  “  Dan  is  simply  immense.” 


James  C.  Perham,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

James  Christopher,  a  descendant  of  ’90,  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  man  of  profound 
thought.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  his  philosophy  is  generally  based  upon  mythical 
principles  and  bottomless  theories,  there  is  some  question  as  to  his  real  genius  as  a  scientist. 
His  forte  however  is  that  of  a  lady-charmer  (?)  for  Perham  has  had  more  girls  to  the  square 
inch  than  any  Tech  on  record.  His  capacity  however  is  undisputed.  At  a  winter  whist  party 
he  easily  won  a  five  cent  wager  by  swallowing  a  five  pound  pill  of  maple  candy  with  apparent 
ease  and  thereby  established  his  remarkable  reputation. 


Russell  S.  Paine,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Otherwise  known  as  Misery  and  Agony,  died  a  slow  and  lingering  death  at  the  hands  of 
Dutch,  but  while  he  was  with  us  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  that  knew  anything  about  physics, 
and  what  is  still  better  he  was  always  ready  to  help  us  out  on  it.  He  was  a  man  who  always 
had  a  lot  of  new  ideas  about  dynamos  and  often  expressed  a  wish  to  eradicate  everything  from 
the  Tech  course  which  did  not  directly  pertain  to  them.  In  Rockology,  Paine  was  an  authority, 
provided  the  men  next  him  knew  anything  about  his  samples. 

Edwin  S.  Phelps,  Civil  Engineering. 

Better  known  as  Teddy,  or  E.  Spud  Phelps.  Captain  and  pitcher  of  our  base  ball  team, 
he  was  in  great  measure  responsible  for  its  success  (?).  He  has  probably  captured  more  fish 
and  game  than  all  the  rest  of  the  class  together.  It  was  while  on  one  of  his  fishing  trips  that 

his  “mother  was  at  home  alone  sick,”  and  on  another  that  “  those  three  d - d  little  fish  rolled 

right  out  on  the  road  before  those  girls,  and  I  never  felt  more  ashamed  in  my  life.”  He  is  no 
lover  of  “  tufas,”  for  the  noxious  weed  has  a  tendency  to  make  “  it  come  all  in  a  bunch.” 

Edmund  P.  Power,  Civil  Engineering. 

Edmund  is  a  faithful  friend  and  follower  of  those  he  loves.  Although  told  that  he  didn't 
have  a  show,  he  stuck  it  out  to  the  end.  Noted  for  striking  attitudes.  A  good  natured  fellow 
who  crawled  out  of  the  soup  and  raised  the  first  moustache  in  the  gang.  He  especially  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Descript  &  Analyt  where  he  wore  out  several  pairs  of  No.  11  shoes  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  keep  Johnny’s  “  red  rag”  flying. 
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William  H.  Ramsdell,  Jr.,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Swifty  is  like  no  one  but  himself,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  novelty.  Although 
innocent  looking  he  can  be  dangerous  if  he  tries,  and  should  be  approached  with  caution. 
Rammy  is  anelectrical  fiend  and  served  once  as  secretary  of  the  Tech  elect.  He  and  “my 
brother  ”  can  give  Kimmie  points  on  making  storage  batteries  or  other  apparatus.  William 
has  fitted  an  electric  motor  to  a  canoe  at  the  Lake,  but  his  modesty  prevents  his  boasting  of 
this  accomplishment.  Swifty  is  quite  a  scholar,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  Professor  says 
“next”  before  he  gets  ready  to  answer.  The  class  part  with  him  with  sorrow  but  expect  to 
hear  of  him  hereafter  as  a  political  speaker  or  a  revivalist. 


Arthur  L.  Rice,  -  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Art  is  one  of  those  mysterious  fellows  who  can  always  ante  up  some  sort  of  a  recitation- 
He  prefers  Northampton  to  Wellesley,  it  being  rumored  that  he  has  been  on  his  knees  before  a 
student  at  the  former  place.  ’Tis  said,  that  the  barbers  blow  out  the  electric  lights  and  bolt 
the  doors  when  A.  L.  strikes  the  town;  they  are  not  fond  of  bewbiskered  subjects.  That  mys¬ 
terious  lock  of  golden  (?)  hair  makes  his  pocketbook  far  more  valuable  than  its  legitimate  con¬ 
tents — for  geld  is  a  rare  bird  among  Techs. 


John  F.  Rogers,  Chemistry. 

Rogers  is  known  by  several  pet  names,  among  which  are  Booky,  Jiggy  or  Jig,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  John.  He  is  the  only  seaman  we  possess,  and  his  skill  in  “  skinning  ”  through  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  greatest  dread,  is  surely  remarkable.  Booky  took  the  position  of  “Swab”  a  fewT 
months  ago,  and  the  chemists  rather  enjoy  his  supervision  of  the  stock-room,  as  he  is  a  little 
near-sighted.  Jig  is  an  unpretentious  fellow,  and  his  only  rightful  rival  for  first  place  in  the 
class  is  G.  Washington  Booth.  Book  is  also  an  actor  of  no  small  pretensions,  and  is  especially 
brilliant  as  a  “ gintleman  from  the  ould  sod.” 


Herbert  J.  Somerset,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

“Weller”  “  Summy  ”  has  found  out  that  Joe  keeps  a  small  boy  in  his  closet.  In  his 
Junior  year,  he  was  joint  proprietor  of  the  Lincoln  Sq.  resort,  which  was  broken  up  by  the 
police.  He  is  a  member  of  the  All  Night  Whist  Club.  When  there  is  a  coon  to  be  shadowed, 
send  for  Sunday  and  Joe.  His  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  the  role  of  the  executioner. 
He  had  the  shortest  Dutch  “Aufgabe”  in  the  class.  He  is  a  crank  on  the  details  of  the 
People’s  Palace,  and  Eppie  did  could  change  his  mind  on  bath  tubs. 


Fred  H.  Sprague,  Civil  Engineering. 

One  of  the  original  Div.  C  men.  Played  centre  on  our  first  football  team,  and  spoiled  a 
new  pair  of  pants  in  the  game  with  Ninety.  He  was  also  a  heavy  man  in  his  studies  till  he 
struck  Trig.  He  severed  his  connection  with  the  class  rather  suddenly,  and  in  time  to  avoid 
the  first  January  exams;  but  it  is  rumored  that  there  was  a  fair  maiden  in  Harvard. 


Charles  H.  Stearns,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Steamzy  Stearnzy  is  one  of  the  longest  winded  men  in  Worcester  or  on  Earth.  He  served 
six  months  in  the  Prep  room,  where  he  won  distinction  in  relieving  himself  of  anything  like 
work.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  part  of  the  time  to  science  in  its  various  phases,  sometimes 
attending  two  recitations  a  week.  He  is  one  of  the  cranks  on  electricity,  and  claims  he  can 
stand  a  thousand  volts  if  it  comes  from  Kimmie’s  dynamo.  He  never  asks  questions  in  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  seldom  answers  any.  When  he  first  came  to  the  Tech,  it  is  said  he  was  engaged,  but 
since  his  middle  year,  we  believe  the  charge  to  be  untrue.  As  an  athlete  he  made  the  two  mile 
and  cross  country  runs  his  forte,  and  later  entered  the  lists  as  a  Zwefcyclist.  We  believe  he 
begins  on  June  19  as  agent  for  Alden’s  Rank(ines)  Notes  on  Mechanics. 

Edwin  A.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineering. 

Known  to  everybody  as  Ned,  but  his  initials  well  represent  one  of  his  main  characteristics. 
Beloved  by  all  the  Faculty,  especially  by  Eppie.  Ned  has  always  been  a  prominent  athlete, 
and  is  at  present  captain  of  the  Inter-collegiate  tean.  His  favorite  studies  are  Mineralogy,  Metal¬ 
lurgy  and  Geology,  but  his  tendency  runs  to  Metallurgy.  He  is  also  afflicted*  with  a  desire  to 
know  how  a  blind  man  would  study  Geology.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Ned,  he  is  certainly  a 
hustler,  and  a  man  who  knows  his  own  business  better  than  any  professor  in  the  squad,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  convinced  that  he  doesn’t. 
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Joseph  P,  Taylor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Jo  came  from  Washington  the  “  Tech  ”  for  to  see.  He  started  in  with  ’90  but  contracted 
a  pain  and  ended  up  with  ’91.  He  is  a  genial  fellow,  a  good  student,  blushes  profusely  on  the 
Profs,  and  in  Eppie’s  room  delights  to  stand  on  the  platform  for  its  “English  yer  know.” 
High  kicking  is  a  favoiite  amusement,  but  squinting’  at  Eppie’s  topics  over  the  transom  is  a 
part  of  his  athletics.  His  landlady  is  obliged  to  keep  tacks  on  the  banisters  to  preserve  the 
finish  from  Jo’s  Cordovans.  Jo  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  popular  with  everyone  and  is  as 
jolly  and  good  natured  a  duffer  as  the  class  contains. 


H.  Homer  Tracy,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

He  owes  his  pull  with  the  Hoc,  to  the  way  he  writes  his  name.  Born  in  Vermont  he 
hails  from  California,  yet  gets  a  free  tuition  by  reason  of  being  monitor  at  Boynton  Hall  and 
selling  books  and  stationery  to  the  students.  A  jolly,  good  natured  fellow,  lie  is  liked  by  all 
and  is  always  seeking  a  good  time.  His  most  distant  trip  after  joy  was  to  a  Brookfield  husking 
party  at  which  the  natives  claimed  Trace  brought  a  supply  of  red  ears  from  the  city  As  he 
always  claimed  forfeits  from  the  same  pretty  girl  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  less  fortunate 
rustics.  It  is  said  that  Homer  makes  good  meat  for  a  sandwich  when  pretty  girls  take  the 
place  of  bread.  He  is  a  camera  fiend  and  has  a  large  collection  of  pictures  of  his  own  make 

We  believe  he  will  continue  his  studies  a  short  time  longer  before  looking  for  a  permanent 

position. 

Herbert  A.  Warren,  Civil  Engineering. 

We  all  know  Bert  as  one  of  the  leading  “  bloods  ”  of  the  Sportman’s  Club,  and  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  game  he  has  been  known  to  wait  all  day  for  a  chance  to  blaze  away  at  a  couple  of  crows. 
He  is  also  a  great  fisherman,  especially  in  winter,  and  will  do  his  share  of  the  work  provided  no 
one  offers  to  do  it  for  him.  For  the  last  six  months  or  so  Bert  claims  that  the  trains  up  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Lancaster  way  have  been  running  ahead  of  time,  much  to  his  annoyance,  and  he  is 
thinking  seriously  of  asking  the  road  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  general  excuses  to  use  in  such 
cases. 


William  H.  Weston,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

A  much  travelled  man  and  one  of  many  experiences.  He  had  a  startling  experience  here. 
After  making  an  acquaintance  with  Haynes,  extensive  enough,  and  another  with  Penniman, 
expensive  enough,  he  became  frugal  and  changed  his  room.  On  the  first  night  he  shared  his 
couch  with  several  hundred  minute  and  entertaining  occupants.  He  was  no  philosopher.  One 
night  was  enough.  He  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  city  and  studied  at  the  Academy,  played 
the  organ,  and  traversed  Main  Street  for  recreation.  He  probably  found  the  rooms  at  that  end 
of  the  city  even  more  populous  than  at  the  Tech  end,  for  he  returned  to  the  Tech,  argued  with 
Tenny  for  a  year  and  then  gave  up. 

John  A.  Whittaker,  Civil  Engineering. 

John  is  one  of  our  six  footers  and  can  juggle  a  transit  without  being  obliged  to  stand  on  a 
box.  Whittie’s  principal  achievement  in  the  fistic  line  was  his  fracus  with  M.  P.  This  dis¬ 
pute,  backed  by  a  small  sized  barber’s  poie  on  the  one  side  and  an  elevator  plunger  on  the  other, 
was  finally  decided  by  burying  the  remains  of  the  elevator  champion  in  his  bank  over  the  W.  H. 
monument.  John  is  a  mighty  good  fellow  and  well  liked  by  the  boys;  his  only  failing  being 
that  he  is  rather  too  much  of  a  walking  encyclopedia.  Whit  is  a  good  walker,  but  shouldn  t  try 
to  win  a  prize  when  he  has  more  than  one  competitor.  Then  his  shape  takes  the  cake. 

Charles  F.  Whittemore,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

C.  Froggy  was  one  of  our  finest  ladies’  men,  and  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  lie  has  main¬ 
tained  that  reputation.  He  is  now  at  Cornell,  where  it  is  said  that  his  principal  study  is  the 
art  of  striking  attitudes  before  his  camera.  It  is  said  that  these  attitudes  are  not  always  with 
his  lonesome,  but  that  a  young  lady  sometimes  reclines  gracefully  in  his  arms.  He  spent  more 
time  while  in  Worcester  in  teaching  the  girls  to  dance  than  lie  did  in  study.  He  was  a  very 
popular  man,  kept  an  open  door  for  the  boys,  and  he  is  much  missed  by  all. 

J.  Albert  Winslow,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

This  gentleman,  as  we  remember  him,  was  very  quiet,  a  hard  worker,  and  always  pleas¬ 
ant  to  meet.  He,  however,  was  rather  nervous,  and  the  grind  going  on  m  the  class  under 
Johnnie,  worked  upon  his  mind  so  that  he  became  frightened,  and  left  us  during  the  middle 
year. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Frederick  W.  Fiske 

DIED 


APRIL  6,  1889. 
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T^T  ATURALLY  but  little  can  be  expected  from  a  historian  who 
I  ^1  received  his  dignified  title  before  any  particular  indication  of 
ability  in  that  direction  was  at  all  apparent,  and  no  apology  is 
therefore  necessary  for  what  I  here  present  as  the  Class  History. 

The  first  and  paramount  essential  for  an  acceptable  history,  whether 
of  a  race,  a  nation  or  even  a  college  class,  is  that  it  shall  be  a  complete, 
accurate  and  unbiased  record  of  those  events  which  have  transpired 
during  the  time  under  consideration,  and  which  have  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  or  influenced  the  people  of  whom  it  pertains.  It  is 
most  fortunate  for  this  historian  that  neither  eloquence  nor  profound 
thought  is  particulary  demanded  at  this  time. 

The  first  essential,  permit  me  to  say,  is  incorporated  to  the  letter 
throughout  this  history,  and  it  is  here,  my  friends,  that  I  trust  you  will 
look  for  the  real  merits  of  this  article.  Whatever  else  may  be  lacking, 
rest  assured  that  I  have  told  you  neither  lies  nor  fairy-tales. 

The  history  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  class  as  a  recognized  body 
properly  began  at  seventeen  minutes  past  five  on  that  glorious  and 
memorable  afternoon  of  January  27,  1888.  This,  according  to  the  chro¬ 
nometer  which  still  hangs  upon  the  wall,  was  the  instant  when  our 
President  of  the  Faculty  in  the  old  chemical  lecture  room  read  the  ver¬ 
dict.  He  had  pronounced  to  a  throng  of  anxious,  careworn  and  half 
frightened  candidates,  the  names  of  those  fortunates,  or  at  any  rate  the 
fifty-eight  men  whose  names  were  to  adorn  the  next  issue  of  the  catalogue, 
whose  presence  was  to  adorn  the  east  side  of  Boynton  Hall  and  whose 
young  but  well  developed  little  voices  were  to  proclaim  the  divine 
praises  on  those  eventful  days  when  Hymn  44  was  to  be  run  through  the 
miniature  organette  that  once  graced  the  chapel  floor. 
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Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  afternoon  of  our  birth  as  a  most  glori¬ 
ous  one,  I  believe  the  weather  bureau  reports  and  our  own  memories 
certify  that  fresh  snow  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  per  hour  had  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  every  man  who  reached  the  summit  of  Tech 
hill  on  that  afternoon  first  transformed  himself  into  a  snow-plow  of  the 
most  efficient  type.  In  spite  of  this  triviality  the  afternoon  of  January 
27,  1888,  was  to  us  indeed  glorious. 

We  will  ever  remember  the  anxiety  we  felt  as  we  humbly  and  beseech¬ 
ingly  gazed  into  the  Doctor’s  face  while  the  famous  articles  of  confeder¬ 
ation  were  being  read.  We  will  never  forget  the  unbounded  joy  we 
experienced  when  informed  that  our  names  had  been  incorporated  into 
that  confederation.  Policy  and  an  assumed  regard  for  authority  had 
taught  us  to  say  until  recent  times,  that  John  Fiskes’  confederacy  on  page 
205,  was  the  only  one  in  which  we  were  or  ever  had  been  particularly 
interested.  We  are  interested  in  that  now  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  The 
confederation  of  1777  which  bound  the  thirteen  colonies  into  its  perpet¬ 
ual  union,  was  no  doubt  important,  but  to  us  our  own  confederation  was 
far  more  so. 

Having  been  thus  recognized  and  incorporated  as  the  Class  of  ’91,  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  we  lost  no  time  in  establishing  our 
claims  and  in  beginning  the  career  of  which  this  is  but  a  retrospect.  Of 
the  fifty-eight  members  of  our  class  admitted,  twenty-eight  of  us  evinced 
or  thought  we  evinced  a  decided  aptness  for  mechanics,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  catalogue  requirements  and  becoming  eligible  to  the  Prep  domain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman  known  to  us  throughout  that 
year  as  Sir  Roger  de  Badger  or  more  briefly  Sir  Roger.  For  this  gentle¬ 
man  we  have  always  entertained  the  greatest  respect  and  well  we  may 
continue  to  do  so,  for  has  he  not  only  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  plane 
from  the  screw  driver,  the  sandpaper  from  the  saw,  but  he  taught  us 
how  to  live  and  be  whole.  The  story  of  his  own  life  tells  us  what  we 
must  do  to  be  saved.  Sir  Roger's  cane  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
gentility  as  of  personal  necessity.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  remem¬ 
ber  poor  “  Mettie  ”  as  he  lay  in  his  pool  of  crimson  on  the  stretcher  in 
the  tool  room,  a  warning  example  to  his  fellow  students.  No  tears 
were  shed,  not  a  remark  was  made,  but  the  service  was  impressive. 

What  ex-Prep  will  say  that  perhaps  he  does  not  owe  his  very  life  to 
Sir  Roger  de  Badger  of  Prepdom.  Verily,  by  his  stump  speeches,  his 
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prompt  and  fatherly  advice  scores  of  lives  and  great  scores  of  limbs, 
have  undoubtedly  been  saved.  Would  that  lives  and  limbs  were  souls, 
souls  of  Tech  students  !  But  alas  !  how  little  after  all  has  been  saved. 

Without  considering  the  numerous  minor  things  for  which  we  have 
been  remarkable  or  eccentric,  I  will  touch  upon  some  of  our  more 
important  virtues  and  victories.  First  of  all  was  recognized  our  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  get  hold  of  things.  We  got  hold  of  the  sandpaper  long 
before  we  were  supposed  to  know  its  remarkable  virtue  ;  we  got  hold  of 
the  sawdust  and  the  shim  theories  with  unprecedented  euthusiasm.  Our 
French  was  grasped  with  a  concentration  of  thought  that  would  have 
become  a  philosopher,  and  more  interlinears  were  constructed  to  the  page 
than  could  be  printed  in  a  lexicon.  In  free  drawing,  like  those  who  had 
gone  before  us  we  apparently  lacked  our  usual  complement  of  brains 
and  good  sense,  and  got  hold  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  model  or 
a  missile  in  most  vicious  fashion. 

Our  base  ball  record  during  the  Prep  year  was  fair,  but  fell  somewhat 
shorts  of  the  championship.  Our  track  athletic  record  however  was 
unprecedented.  At  the  first  field  day  in  which  Ninety-one  was  represented 
we  won  six  first  and  five  seconds,  with  a  total  of  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
of  all  prizes  and  established  one  institute  record.  On  May  24,  1888,  we 
furnished  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  material  which  at  the  Inter-collegiate 
sports  tied  Williams  for  third  place. 

On  June  27,  we  bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  wood  rooms,  the  French 
rooms  and  all  the  paraphernalia  with  which  up  to  this  time  we  had  been 
so  intimately  associated.  Our  joyful  Prep  days  were  past  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  not  a  man  had  been  stricken  down  by  the  wayside.  We 
had  gained  the  Faculty’s  approval  and  with  unbroken  ranks  we  modestly 
received  the  distinguished  title  of  Juniors. 

After  the  regular  summer  vacation  of  ten  weeks  we  again  assembled 
in  Boynton  Hall.  We  observed  the  empty  chairs  where  we  were  wont 
to  sit,  but  knew  full  well  that  those  were  not  reserved  for  Juniors.  As 
far  as  the  east  side  of  chapel  is  from  the  west  side,  so  far  did  we  sepa¬ 
rate  ourselves  from  those  empty  chairs,  whose  very  shape  seemed  to 
remind  us  of  a  typical  Prep. 

Until  this  time,  the  class  of  Ninety-one  had  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
mechanics.  Our  number  was  now  increased  to  fifty-eight  by  the  addition 
of  fourteen  prospective  civil  engineers  and  seven  prospective  chemists. 
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Work  now  began  in  earnest.  We  were  still  young  and  not  particulary 
well  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  our  Faculty.  We  had  heard  stories 
of  promising  stars,  leaders  of  their  classes  in  fact,  who  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  their  course  here,  because  they  failed  to  spend  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  their  work,  because  they  had  been  known  to 
smile  in  term  time,  or  because  they  had  shown  ability  and  euthusiasm  in 
matters  not  strictly  embodied  in  the  regular  curriculum.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  or  the  inspiration,  it  is  certain  that  if  any  class  ever 
worked  at  this  Institute,  we  did  during  our  Junior  year.  We  solved 
Chauvenet’s  enigmas  by  the  thousand.  We  committed  to  memory  more 
pages  of  German  than  we  ever  translated,  and  we  translated  probably 
more  pages  of  German  than  we  ever  will  again.  As  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  asserted  we  should  be,  we  were  held  to  the  grindstone,  but  the 
grinding  was  all  on  our  part. 

However,  we  were  not  entirely  dead  to  the  outside  world.  Ninety-one’s 
performances  at  the  last  field  day  made  matters  in  an  athletic  point  of 
view  look  rather  dubious  for  the  other  classes  and  especially  Eighty-nine. 
These  Seniors  not  wishing  to  be  humiliated  by  an  overwhelming  defeat 
at  our  young  hands,  called  a  meeting  of  the  athletic  association  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  regular  fall  field  day.  After  a 
most  exciting  discussion  the  question  was  put,  and  carried.  No  field 
sports  were  held  and  no  victory  therefore  won. 

The  tennis  tournament  was  about  to  begin  and  we  thought  a  hand  in 
the  department  of  athletics  might  be  agreeable.  The  result  is  given  in 
the  tennis  report.  The  former  champion,  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’88, 
handed  the  Landsing  Cup  to  the  new  champion,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  ’91. 

After  tennis  came  football  enthusiam.  The  Institute  team  did  most 
creditable  work  during  that  season,  and  were  well  supported  by  the 
students,  but  the  class  series  of  games  was  devoid  of  any  particular 
merit  worthy  of  perpetuation.  A  detailed  account  of  these  games  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  had  from  the  article  on  football,  published  in  our  class 
book. 

Cold  weather  was  now  coming  upon  us  with  its  attendant  evil.  “  The 
Techs  Visit  the  Musee.  Fifty-two  Students  in  the  Front  Seats  Last  Fvenmg. 
Five  Students  Arrested.”  Such  was  the  heading  of  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers. 
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This  however,  is  no  offence  to  be  charged  to  Ninety-one.  We  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  our  senior  students  to  witness  or  inspect  the 
Front  Street  comedy  company,  and  it  was  for  this  innocent  purpose  that 
we  chartered  the  larger  part  of  the  orchestra.  The  performance  was 
interesting  to  say  the  least ;  but  the  after  performance  in  which  the  five 
students  were  arrested  was  rather  an  unusual  spectacle  for  students  of 
our  age  and  standing.  This  episode  however  had  a  peaceful  and  even  a 
pleasant  conclusion.  Experience  begets  wisdom,  and  wisdom  gained  by 
experience  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Because  I  have  been  recording  incidents  of  athletics,  of  amusement 
or  recreation,  I  trust,  I  have  not  given  the  impression  that  our  lot  was 
one  of  ease  and  high  life.  On  the  contrary  it  was  one  of  hard  and  unre¬ 
mitting  work.  Most  if  not  all  of  these  incidents,  remember,  have  tran¬ 
spired  at  times  when  there  was  no  session  of  the  Institute  and  for  Jun¬ 
iors  such  times  were  infrequent  and  of  short  duration.  After  session  at 
night  or  an  occasional  Saturday  afternoon  furnished  what  little  time 
we  devoted  to  such  frivolous  matters. 

Our  third  semi-annual  examinations  were  upon  us  before  we  were 
aware,  but  while  we  were  still  Juniors,  and  with  possible  conditions 
awaiting  us  in  German,  Solid  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Trigonometry 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  like,  it  is  not  strange  that  we,  like  Jun¬ 
iors  of  all  the  preceding  and  of  succeeding  classes,  had  considerable 
antipathy  for  this  set  of  semi-annuals.  The  cyclone  however  came,  and 
Ninety-one  has  been  crippled  and  incomplete  ever  since.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  system  or  lack  of  system  in  passing  judgment,  one 
thing  is  certain — the  Junior  examination  swept  from  our  ranks  some  of 
our  smartest  and  most  worthy  men — students  whose  intelligence  and 
good  character  was  apparent  in  every  word  and  action.  Policy  pre¬ 
vents  my  mentioning  names,  but  if  it  were  my  privilege  to  do  so  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  cite  and  discuss  individual  cases.  The 
sentiment  of  this  class  protests  and  has  protested  for  over  two  years 
against  any  system  or  method  of  ranking  or  of  sizing  up  in  which  the 
element  of  personality  or  favoritism  can  be  so  unscrupulously  exercised. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  from  our  class  are  to-day  holding 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  which  many  a  graduate  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  would  be  only  too  proud  to  hold. 

Those  of  us  who  were  permitted  to  return  after  the  summer  vacation, 
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rejoiced  in  our  new  degree,  and  seats  in  the  chapel  centre,  near  the 
organ.  We  realized  that  some  of  our  greatest  obstacles  had  been  over¬ 
come,  and  that  with  the  fates  and  Faculty  on  our  side  we  might  hope 
for  a  commencement  in  1891.  We  had  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  wires  and  pipe  lines  by  this  time  and  we  worked  them  to  advantage. 
Most  of  us  realized  that  nominal  membership,  at  least,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  essential  for  best  results,  and  we  hastened  with  our  annual  due  of 
twenty-five  cents  to  secure  this  point.  There  was  also  a  certain  pro¬ 
fessor  whose  authority  was  recognized  and  whom  we  met  in  our  Middle 
year  for  the  first  time.  Above  everything  else,  a  profound  interest, 
a  reverence  for  those  subjects  which  he  pretended  to  teach  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  peace  and  progress.  By  great  perseverance  and 
exertion  this  interest  and  reverence  for  him  and  his  subjects  was 
assumed  and  maintained  for  nearly  two  years,  but  it  was  the  struggle  of 
our  course.  Our  Middle  year  nevertheless  was  not  darkened  by  any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  for  we  knew  that  atonement  was  sure  to  follow  in 
due  time. 

During  that  part  of  our  course  which  had  already  passed  wre  had  ex¬ 
perienced  many  happy  times,  but  none  so  pleasant  as  the  event  which 
according  to  an  established  custom  \xe  commemorated  about  this  time. 
On  a  Tuesday  night  at  the  Bay  State  House,  the  thirty-five  representa¬ 
tives  remaining  proclaimed  again  the  existence  of  Ninety-one.  It  was 
here  that  we  reviewed  the  past  and  discussed  the  probable  future. 

After  paying  our  respects  to  the  rousing  banquet  which  the  occasion 
demanded,  we  continued  with  a  lively  programme  to  make  ourselves 
merry  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  were  upon  us.  Nothing  had 
been  forgotten  to  make  the  event  a  suitable  commemoration  ;  not  even 
the  Faculty’s  toast.  The  destroying  bowl  was  there  to  drive  awray  all 
cares  and  to  keep  our  spirits  in  tune  for  the  occasion.  For  once  at 
least  in  our  course  all  thoughts  of  study  were  put  aside  and  all 
melancholy  obliterated.  Surely  our  half  way  supper  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  jubilant  occasions  of  our  lives. 

Such  jubilation  as  this  however  was  only  for  an  evening.  The  class 
rooms  received  us  the  next  day  with  their  accustomed  coolness  and 
everything  moved  on  at  its  regular  pace*  We  were  on  the  last  lap  of 
our  Middle  year  and  found  no  time  for  loafing.  Mathematics  in  its  last 
stages  was  somewhat  deep,  and  our  Physic’s  finals  proved  an  unpleas- 
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ant  surprise.  Our  German  however  was  not  so  formidable  and  our  excel* 
lence  in  this  language  was  often  the  source  of  much  comment. 
“Jinny’s  ”  pace  was  fast  but  our  pony  was  invincible. 

As  we  started  upon  our  Senior  year  we  began  to  have  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  our  days  at  the  Tech  were  numbered  and  that  as 
Seniors  we  were,  as  the  Doctor  puts  it,  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
progress  and  deportment  of  our  under  classmen.  Realizing  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  we  could  not  but  conduct  ourselves  as  was  befitting 
those  of  our  exalted  position.  We  trust  that  during  the  past  year  we 
have  set  our  disciples  an  example  more  or  less  worthy  of  emulation,  but 
we  shall  not  feel  particularly  offended  if  coming  classes  fail  to  follow  our 
exact  footsteps.  Excitement  and  enthusiasm  seem  to  be  most  lacking 
at  this  institution,  but  our  efforts  to  supply  this  deficiency  during  the 
past  few  months  have  not  met  with  universal  approval.  The  tale  of 
the  tub  and  elevator  crates  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  Never  in  our 
history  had  there  been  such  a  grand  display  of  enthusiasm  or  such  a 
genuine  interest  in  any  piece  of  work  as  was  manifest  when  the  old 
washtub  was  demolished  and  with  ten  thousand  feet  of  elevator  remains 
decomposed  into  their  original  elements.  Fire  and  oil,  enthusiasm, 
animation,  excitement  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  Tech  society  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Faculty  as  a  criminal  offence,  and  our  treasurer  was  held 
personally  responsible  by  Chief  Justice  Higgins,  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars.  The  treasurer  promptly  appealed,  when  the  Chief  Justice 
withdrew  his  decision  and  imposed  afine  of  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
This  might  have  been  a  fair  price,  had  the  materials  consumed  been  of 
rosewood  rather  than  second  hand  spruce,  but  the  victim  of  our  enter¬ 
prise  was  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Washburn  Shops  to 
this  extent,  and  though  a  poor  man,  he  cheerfully  made  the  donation. 

Our  next  incineration  however  was  arranged  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  law  and  Faculty  feeling.  When  it  became  our  unpleasant  duty  to  try 
Miss  Poly  Con  for  the  grave  offence  with  which  she  was  charged,  and  to 
carry  out  the  decree  of  the  court  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
we  proceeded  cautiously  and  with  due  preparation.  The  sanction  of  the 
city  marshal  and  the  support  of  the  city  guards  were  obtained  for  the 
occasion.  An  account  of  the  trial  and  the  incineration  of  this  ignoble 
culprit  may  be  found  in  the  class  book  which  I  trust  you  will  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  peruse.  Thus  our  reputation  as  enthusiastic  students,  as 
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well  as  our  athletic  career  was  not  only  maintained  but  strengthened 
and  broadened  as  time  went  on.  That  we  have  been  without  a  rival  in 
athletics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  broken  sixteen  records  and 
to  day  hold  the  Institute  records  in  eight  athletic  events.  Our  history 
in  the  class  room,  the  laboratories  and  the  work  shops  is  told  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  reached  our  Commencement  and  are  about  to  become 
alumni  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Our  total  membership  has  been  sixty-five  and  but  thirty-four  of  us  or 
fifty-two  per  cent,  are  left  to  graduate.  This  is  an  old  story  told  by  all 
classes  on  Commencement  Day  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  subject  for 
reflection.  Though  our  history  as  a  class  is  at  its  end  we  have  but 
just  crossed  the  threshold  of  life  and  we  realize  that  as  individuals  our 
work  has  but  begun.  The  world  has  yet  its  claim  upon  us  and  will  hold 
us  responsible  for  the  work  which  is  before  us.  May  we  then  live 
such  lives  of  usefulness  as  shall  justly  entitle  us  to  the  honor  and 
respect  of  our  fellow-men. 
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<?]$SS  OM. 

William  H.  Baird. 


“  Honor  to  him  who  caters  to  the  King.” 

The  King — the  soul — the  inner  man — the  mind. 
Tributes  of  honor,  songs  of  praises  bring 
To  him  who  thinks  and  labors  for  his  kind. 

Honor  to  him  who  brings  the  mind  to  see 
Some  higher  aim,  some  nobler  end  for  man. 
Who  helps  the  thought  on  eagle  wings  to  fly, 
Above  the  clod — the  fairer  world  to  scan. 

Honor  to  him  who  spurs  ambition  on, 

Rightly  directs  the  current  in  its  glow, 

Watches  with  careful  eye  the  hopes  expand, 

Trains  and  instructs  the  wishes  as  they  flow. 

To  teachers,  benefactors,  class-mates,  friends; 

In  highest  honor  plant  we  here  this  tree, 

To  them  a  noble  monument  to  stand, 

And  centre  to  our  class’  unity. 

And  as  we  part,  this  last,  perhaps,  for  aye, 

To  farthest  quarters  of  the  globe  may  be, 

We’ll  break  no  bonds  of  brotherhood,  but  grow, 
The  separate  branches  of  the  class’  tree. 
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LOOKING  OUTWARD. 

.  .  .  f  .  • 

Sumner  A.  Kinsley. 

I  AM  uncertain  if  my  subject  is  quite  as  happily  chosen  as  one  less 
enigmatical  would  be.  It  clearly  fails  to  disclose  anything,  pecul¬ 
iar  or  otherwise,  that  one  might  hope  to  see  in  the  direction  sug¬ 
gested.  Even  the  particular  field  that  is  being  covered,  when  one  is 
“looking  outward,”  must  depend  on  the  construction  placed  upon  those 
words.  .It  is  certainly  not  intended  herein  to  imply,  that  to  look  in  the 
opposite  direction, — to  make  a  personal  introspection  of  character, — 
would  be  less  engaging  or  less  appropriate  at  this  time.  But  any  re¬ 
minder  of  the  “  personal  ”  is  exceeding  unpopular  in  this  vicinity,  and 
my  classmates  would  never  forgive  the  resurrection  of  a  ghost  which 
they  buried  forever  at  the  last  examinations. 

Nor  could  one  look  inward  without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  a 
famous  divine,  when  he  said, — “  Look  up  and  not  down  ;  look  forward 
and  not  back  ;  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand.”  It  is  true  that 
no  less  a  writer  than  Edward  Bellamy  flatly  ignored  the  advice  just 
quoted,  in  the  title  at  least  of  his  recent  remarkable  success,  “Looking 
Backward.”  Writers  of  Edward  Bellamy’s  reputation,  however,  are  in  a 
position  to  ignore  advice  from  any  source,  and  get  well  paid  for  it,  too. 
It  would  hardly  seem  in  keeping  with  the  limitations  of  this  maiden 
endeavor,  to  make  a  like  incursion  on  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  oft  quoted 
words.  Much,  therefore,  as  a  personal  introspection  might  seem  desir¬ 
able,  in  view  of  the  closing  to-morrow  of  our  checquered  Institute 
careers,  the  vis  viva  of  this  effort  will  be  expended  on  a  broader  field. 
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The  date  of  these  exercises  is  one  of  the  parties  to  a  happy  coin¬ 
cidence.  Our  flag  is  flying  to-day,  not  only  because  this  is  our  particu¬ 
lar  carnival,  but  because  this  is  a  day  of  days  for  every  true  American 
citizen.  Everyone  who  has  not  been  out  of  school  so  long  as  to  have  a 
distorted  impression  of  important  dates  in  history,  knows  that  this  is 
the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill.  That  battle 
without  doubt  was  largely  instrumental  in  making  the  present  gilded 
dome  on  Beacon  hill  a  possibility.  What,  then,  is  more  natural  or  more 
fitting,  than  to  let  this  coincidence  serve  as  a  reason  for  the  expression 
of  some  thoughts,  national  in  their  character. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  is  a  short  period  in  history,  yet  the 
present  century  has  witnessed  the  building  up  of  a  republic  that  has 
astounded  the  tardy,  conservative  nations  of  Europe.  We  are  fortunate 
in  our  ancestry  and  are  justly  proud  of  our  heritage — a  birth-right  to 
citizenship  in  this  world-wide  honored  nation.  We  are  more  fortunate 
still,  to  live  in  a  time  of  peace  and  unbounded  prosperity.  This  nation 
was  conceived  in  a  frightful  struggle, — amid  the  clash  of  arms  with  the 
mother  country.  It  was  perfected  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Conventionists.  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin,  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  builded  better  than  they  knew.  They 
could  only  struggle,  and  prophesy,  and  hope  for  the  best ;  we  are  com¬ 
fortably  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  indomitable  courage.  They  left  us 
a  perfected  nation,  yet  left  it  with  the  injunction  to  preserve  its  entity, 
establish  justice,  insure  peace  at  home,  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Our  posterity  is  indeed  an  uncertainty, 
— for  the  present,  a  hazy,  nebulous  dream.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
own  existence  is  a  reality,  which,  as  responsible  citizens,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  our  minds.  It  is  in  looking  outward  over  this 
vast  heritage,  noting  some  arid  spots  that  need  wise  cultivation,  and 
discovering,  perchance,  the  measure  of  our  responsibility,  that  these  few 
moments  will  be  occupied, — at  least  in  intention. 

National  holiday  orators  never  fail  to  declaim  upon  the  wonderful  re¬ 
public  that  has  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  thirteen  little  states. 
And  well  they  may,  since  the  proudest  monarchies  of  the  world  unite  in 
admitting  that  our  theory  of  popular  government  has  survived  tests  that 
would  place  their  own  vitality  in  question.  Yet,  as  has  been  said,  a 
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century  is  a  short  period  in  history,  and  in  that  time,  notably  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  a  remarkable  change  has  come  upon  the  fair  face  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  This  change  is  in  the  nature  of  a  growth, — a  growth  that  ought 
to  be  healthy  because  it  is  so  strong — a  growth,  nevertheless,  that 
is  making  some  ugly  scars  on  our  body  politic.  The  reference  is 
directly  to  the  fast  increasing  number  of  hastily-constructed,  ill-gov¬ 
erned  cities.  The  ascendency  of  so  many  mighty  cities,  all  out  of 
proportion  to  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  they  have  pre¬ 
sented,  has  been  the  cause  of  some  seemingly  well-grounded  alarm. 

It  is  not  that  the  city  is  in  itself  necessarily  a  danger  or  a  blemish. 
There  are  no  inherent  qualities  that  ought  to  cause  alarm  or  distrust. 
It  is  only  when  the  city  becomes  the  controlling  influence  in  the  nation, 
and  that  influence  is  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  vicious  politi¬ 
cians,  that  the  danger  to  our  foundations  becomes  apparent.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  great  cities  rule  the  world.  It  has  always  been  so. 
In  ancient  times  there  were  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  Damascus,  and  Athens,  and  Rome.  They  ruled  the  world.  To¬ 
day  there  are  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  mighty  London,  and  heartless  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  our  own  country  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco.  Is  there  any  question  that  these  cities  rule  the 
world?  France  has  never  been  anything  more  than  a  wholesome 
morsel,  upon  which  Paris  has  settled,  and  sent  out  her  emissaries,  like 
the  tentacles  of  a  great  devil-fish,  to  drain  the  country  to  its  diegs. 
Massachusetts,  whose  career  as  a  state  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation  has  been  so  honorable,  is  vaguely  known  abroad  only  as  an  in¬ 
definite  piece  of  territory,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

If  then,  the  cities  always  have  ruled  the  world,  why  place  any  bar  to 
their  evident  purpose  and  seemingly  inherited  right?  1  he  answer  must 
be  found,  if  anvwhere,  in  the  colossal  robbery  and  baie-faced  fraud  that 
characterize  American  city  governments.  The  survival  of  the  strongest 
is  to  be  encouraged  only  when  it  is  also  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Unfortunately,  our  magnificent  cities, — magnificent  from  a  distance 
have  become  safe  harbors  for  all  that  is  most  unwholesome,  unholy,  and 
vicious.  No  one  who  reads  the  papers,  believes  that  New  York  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  have  an  honest  .election.  No  city,  which  has  so  little 
regard  for  moral  principles  on  a  large  scale,  as  to  encourage  ,  any  such 
vicious  scheme  as  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  ought  to  complain  when  a 
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band  of  Italian  snakes  dares  to  glide  fearlessly  through  its  principal 
streets,  to  plunder  and  murder  where  it  will. 

The  Clan-a-Gael  of  Chicago,  the  Mafia  of  New  Orleans,  and  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  in  New  York,  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  outcome  of  our 
policy  of  extending-  the  freedom  of  our  cities  to  the  riff-raff  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  our  legislators  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  close  the  national  doors  to  foreign  paupers  and  criminals. 
Great  reforms  move  slowly,  indeed.  It  is  first  in  allowing  these  vicious 
elements  to  find  protection  with  us,  and  then  in  permitting  them  to  gain 
control  in  our  city  governments,  that  the  nation  has  made  its  mistake, 
and  our  legislators  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  members  of  Congress  have  recently  become  so 
earnest  in  their  demand  for  the  suppression  of  this  cause  of  evil.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  new  subject  and  is  not  chosen  because  it  presents  any 
elements  of  originality.  Yet  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  feelings 
that  the  day  ought  to  inspire,  and  also  in  keeping  with  such  application 
of  it  as  I  hope  briefly  to  make.  I  assume  that  my  classmates  are  in 
sympathy  with  law  and  order,  even  though  the  chain  of  evidence  in  this 
regard,  appears  to  be  weak  at  points  in  our  class  history.  It  is  because 
of  our  position,  as  prospective  graduates  of  an  high  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  recognize  a  responsibility  and  meet 
our  obligations. 

This  week  and  next  will  witness  scenes  that  will  be  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  memories  of  thousands  of  young  men, — men  who 
have  completed  their  course  in  some  honored  college,  and  must  soon 
begin  active  life  for  themselves,  and  as  the  constitution  says,  for  poster¬ 
ity.  It  will  not  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  census 
reports,  to  accurately  locate  a  large  majority  of  these  men,  taken  as  a 
body.  They  will  go  to  the  cities— a  great  number  of  them  to  the  large 
cities.  A  college  graduate  is  out  of  place  in  a  small  village,  unless  he 
be  a  physician,  a  teacher,  or  a  parson, — and  he  knows  it. 

Not  that  there  is  anything  disreputable  about  rural  life — not  at  all. 
A  sure  sign  of  the  good  health  of  a  nation  is  the  songs  of  its  poets,  and 
you  seldom  hear  a  poet  sing  of  the  city.  Imagine  the  possibilities 
before  the  poet  who  sits  him  down  by  a  shaded  brook,  to  pour  out  his 
soul  in  lines  to  his  “  Bonnie  Lassie  !  ”  Now  picture  the  same  man  in 
an  eighteen-story  high,  five  by  nine,  fifty  dollars  a  week  room,  inscrib- 
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ing  some  lines  to  “  Bonnie  Chicago ! ”  No,  the  poet  sings  of  the 
country  and  of  its  picturesque  people.  Every  one  has  recited  those 
lines  of  Whittier’s  :  — 

“  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 

Barefoot-boy  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 

With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons, 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes;  ” 

And  lest  I  seem  exclusive  and  indifferent  to  our  friends  who  are  pres¬ 
ent,  let  me  quote  another  parallel  stanza  which  is  in  point.  I  am 
uncertain  of  the  authorship,  but  the  lines  are  as  follows  : — - 

“  I’m  a  merry  little  mountain-maid, 

As  o’er  the  fields  I  rove,  -  '  - 

Eating  huckle-berries  all  the  day, 

And  learning  how  to  love.” 

All  of  which  is  irrelevant,  except  to  disprove  any  intention  of  ignoring 
the  charms  of  rural  life.  It  is  simply  that  the  country  contains  scarcely 
anything  that  the  young  man,  or  the  young  woman,  for  that  matter, 
wants.  College  boys  would  be  too  proud  to  go  bare  footed,  much  as 
they  might  like  to,  and  college  girls  are  looking  out  for  themselves,  and 
haven’t  time,  either  to  eat  huckle-berries  all  day  or  learn  how  to 
love.  Hence  it  is  that  the  city,  more  often  the  large  city,  gets  the 
college  graduate. 

The  application  is  simply  this.  The  college  man,  by  reason  of  his 
education,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  exert  a  strong  influence,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil.  He  has  been  educated  on  questions  of  civil  government  and 
understands  the  nature  of  the  evils  that  are  gaining  a  foot-hold  in  the 
large  cities.  These  elements  of  evil  do  not  openly  menace  the  nation, 
but  they  turn  the  cities  into  great  sores  which  are  never  healed. 

The  nation  is  ruled  by  the  cities  and  the  cities  are  ruled  by  the  slum- 
kings.  It  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  slum-kings  are 
everywhere  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  lords  of  the  saloon  are  gloriously  painting  the  land,  under  the 
immediate  generalship  of  the  Devil. 
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Something  is  evidently  the  matter  with  this  good  old  nation  of  ours. 
The  well  laid  plans  of  our  forefathers  to  make  of  this  nation  a  home  for 
any  who  should  seek  its  shores,  have  somehow  sadly  miscarried.  One 
great  trouble  is  manifestly  the  perfect  control  exerted  by  vicious  politi¬ 
cians  over  our  ignorant  classes,  who  know  nothing  and  care  less  about 
purity  of  government. 

For  us  to  claim  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  capacity  for  judgment 
about  questions  concerning  the  nation’s  welfare,  is  clearly  not  an 
assumption  of  arrogance.  Civil  government  is  a  science  unknown  to 
the  masses  who  have  sought  America,  rather  than  be  lodged  in  Euro¬ 
pean  prisons.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  brought  up  on  it. 

Surely  there  is  enough  here  to  be  done  by  men  who  have  some  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose.  We  understand  some  elements  of  the  evils  that  are 
placing  our  future  prosperity  in  question.  Some  of  us  are  going  soon 
to  the  great  cities.  To  carry  into  them  a  feeling  of  national  pride 
and  integrity  of  purpose,  is  clearly  within  the  limits  of  our  obligation. 
Let  us  not  forget,  therefore,  the  responsibility  that  is  ours,  but  carry 
into  our  future  abiding  places  a  determination  to  influence  for  good, 
commensurate  with  our  education  and  ability. 
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,  Line  Ajirtstrels  satfg  of  oU. 
erfe~4\/ery  Worn  Was  a  pearl  of  praise 
Struj'/cj'  oW  a  thread  of  gold. 

/ere  e/ery  thought  Was  per/Ja/t 
j|  jewel  fall  of  l i gift.. 

Jw  d  sl/oWe  With  a  ivfe llouf  jbeauiy, 
Tati/ce  stars  of  a  sujvmgh  right* 

/  Would  rfri/g  they  all  for  u\y 

Lo/ed  Or/e 

M/id  fit  tJ^eixj  With  all  My  care. 
§he  should  Wear  tljBftj.to  Wortg  a  tribute 
jfyid  Make  flfBrv^  iv|ore  v/oddrously  fair. 
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Wfesn  ffie:  Gat’ 


“  Say,  Billy,  got  five  coppers  for  a  nickel  ?  ” 

“  Naw,  hain’t  got  a  cent.” 

“  Here,  Dutchy,  I’ve  got  ’em.” 

“Lemme  take  ’em,  won’t  you  ?  Thanks.” 

“  Now,  Doc,  I’ll  match  you.” 

“  How’s  this,  match  or  shake  ’em, — I  don’t  care — go  ahead, — Shake 
’em  up — Heads  !  I’m  three  on  you — Heads  again ,  by  George  !  Here, 
Dutchy,  that  ’un’s  mine  on  the  floor.” 

“  I  guess  not — it’s  tails  /” 

“  Keep  it  then — your  shake — Tails — That’s  m - ,  Cheese  it,  fellows, 

here  comes  the  Doc.  Three  of  them’s  mine,  remember.  *****” 

“Go  on,  there,  fellows,  ’twasn’t  the  Doc,  it’s  only  Banty.” 

“  Let  her  gizzle,  boys,  don’t  be  afraid  of  me.” 

“  Gimme  my  three — Let’s  match  ’em  this  time, — you  match — mine — 
put  her  down,  that’s  mine  ! — yours  again,  mine — ” 

“  There,  you’ve  got  my  last  one — lend  me  one — Cheese  it !  Cheese  it ! 
fellows,  it’s  Doc  sure  this  time.  Well,  I  got  a  car  fare  out  of  it,  any¬ 
way. 

“  Going  all  right,  Mr.  R — d  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 
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T ree  Oration. 

Bradford  A.  Gibson. 


Friends  and  Fellow  Students  : 

We  have  clone  a  deed  which  will  leave  its  impression  upon  our 
memories  and  will  leave  its  mark  upon  the  annual  topographical  map  of 
j these  grounds.  The  twenty-first  class  to  leave  the  Institute  turns 
aside  to-day  from  its  accustomed  duties  and  conducts  exercises  in 
marked  contrast  to  them.  Ninety-one  for  the  first  and  probably  for  the 
last  time  in  its  life  is  engaged  in  the  observance  of  an  arbor  day. 

The  idea  has  not  originated  with  us  but  is  a  custom  we  have  found 
here  and  are  proud  to  honor.  There  is  a  not  unreasonable  sentiment, 
caused  partly  perhaps  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  calling  for  new  ideas  to 
replace  those  that  have  been  used  before,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
sacrifice  a  good  custom  like  this  because  it  were  not  new,  and  the  plant' 
ing  of  a  class  tree  is  as  interesting  a  proceeding  to  us  as  it  was  to  the 
first  band  of  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  idea. 

The  lapse  of  time  furnishes  a  reason  for  this  deed.  The  lapse  of 
time  !  We  will  think  of  it  as  Bryant  did. 

“Then  haste  thee,  time — ’tis  kindness  all 
That  speeds  thy  winged  feet  so  fast  : 

Thy  pleasures  stay  not  till  they  pall, 

And  all  thy  pains  are  quickly  past.” 
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As  time  has  allowed  us  to  experience  many  pleasures  here  which 
have  not  stayed  long  enough  to  pall,  and  as  the  pains  of  three  years  are 
now  past,  we  wish  to  leave  something  as  a  memorial.  We  would  leave 
something  to  help  perpetuate  our  memory. 

What  would  the  world  be  to  us  with  no  remembrances  of  the  past? 
If  we  could  never  think  of  anything  but  the  affairs  of  the  present  and 
the  affairs  of  the  future,  however  important  they  may  be,  would  not  our 
whole  natures  be  greatly  narrowed  ?  What  a  blessed  state  of  calm  and 
tranquillity  when  friends,  long  separated  from  each  other,  meet  again, 
and  after  the  first  greetings,  dropping  all  present  subjects  of  interest, 
rehearse  their  recollections  of  the  friends  and  incidents  of  long  ago  ! 
Members  of  Ninety-one,  we  will  one  day  arrive  at  such  a  point  and  will 
have  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  a  certain  elm  stands  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  us  as  a  class. 

The  tree  is  identified  with  the  class.  Each  member  has  deposited  his 
portion  of  earth  about  the  roots.  Each  one  wishes  it  to  grow  and  thrive, 
and  this  gathering  is  in  sympathy  with  us.  Surely,  with  so  many  good 
wishes  to  encourage  it,  it  should  thrive,  and  besides,  we  took  good  care 
to  obtain  a  healthy  and  promising  tree. 

To-day  it  possesses  a  special  interest.  In  time  it  will  possess  only  the 
interest  of  an  ordinary  tree  for  the  many  who  will  pass  through  these 
grounds.  With  them  perhaps  its  identity  will  be  lost,  it  will  be  one  of 
many.  When,  however,  an  alumnus  of  Ninety-one  returns  to  visit  his 
Alma  Mater,  as  many  an  one  will  in  future  years,  he  will  rejoice  to  see 
how  the  grounds  have  been  beautified.  He  will  admire  the  trees  and  he 
will  look  for  the  tree,  the  monument  he  has  helped  to  erect.  What  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recollections  it  will  bring !  Perhaps  other  trees  will 
receive  some  of  his  attention  when  he  remembers  that  they  also  have 
attached  to  them  a  special  interest  in  the  hearts  of  certain  groups  of 
young  men,  or  of  men  who  may  be  no  longer  young.  He  will  pay  them 
an  attention  that  others  might  not  give,  induced  by  his  sentiments 
toward  his  own  tree. 

This  class  will  not  always  be  as  prominently  before  the  public  as  it 
is  to-day.  It  will  take  its  proportionate  part  in  the  history  of  the  future, 
but  as  its  members  become  scattered,  each  one  doing  his  part,  they  will 
cease  to  be  thought  of  as  a  class  by  the  multitude.  In  the  minds  of 
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each  one  of  them,  however,  the  class  will  ever  be  prominent,  it  will  ever 
be  a  reality,  it  will  never  lose  its  individuality. 

It  is  proper  that  one  of  our  last  acts  while  still  connected  with  the 
Institute  should  be  this  tribute  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  to  Nature.  If 
during  our  course  here  we  have  not  always  given  her  the  thought  she 
deserves,  we  unite  to-day  for  a  little  while  in  bringing  our  thoughts 
back  to  Nature.  We  are  glad  to  go  out  into  the  open  air  for  a  little 
time  and  to  “  list  to  Nature’s  teaching.” 

Classmates,  we  are  soon  to  separate  and  must  run  our  lines  independ¬ 
ently.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  our  right  hand  as  we  enter  the 
drive,  to  be  watched  over  during  its  younger  years  by  worthy  compan¬ 
ions,  we  have  established  our  'Bench  Mark.  It  is  a  substantial  and  a 
goodly  one.  Whatever  our  future  may  be,  we  will  retain  the  memory  of 
this  tree,  planted  at  a  time  when  ail  things  appeared  bright  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  us. 
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In  olden  times,  so  runs  the  tale, 

In  a  distant  land  across  the  sea, 

There  bubbled  forth  from  a  hillside  green 
A  spring,  whose  waters  pure  and  free, 

Gave  health  and  vigor  to  all  who  drank ; 

Made  weak  ones  strong,  and  the  blind  to  see. 

The  fame  of  the  spring  spread  far  and  wide, 

And  many  came  from  distant  lands 
To  drink  of  the  waters,  and  be  made  whole ; 

And  thither  travellers  came  in  bands, 

For  strength  to  last  them  on  the  way, 

E’er  they  went  on  journeys  to  foreign  strands. 

They  tarried  awhile  at  the  fountain’s  brim, 

And  quaffed  the  waters,  sparkling  bright, 

Talking  and  jesting  carelessly, 

Enjoying  their  freedom  with  keen  delight. 

Till,  stronger  grown  and  more  vigorous, 

They  parted,  and  passed  from  each  other’s  sight. 

We,  too,  like  a  band  of  travellers  came 
To  tarry  at  Wisdom’s  fount  a  day, 

To  drink  deep  draughts  at  her  sparkling  spring, 
And  vigor  gain  from  the  grateful  spray, 

And  strength  and  knowledge,  to  quicken  us 
E’er  we  started  on  life’s  uncertain  way. 
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Three  fleeting  years  have  come  and  gone, 

Since  we  came  to  the  dear  old  hill ; 

Three  long,  long  years  they  seemed  to  us  then, 

But  through  our  hearts  went  a  thrill 

As  we  thought,  “  I  belong  to  the  Worcester  Tech  ;  ” 

And  went  at  our  work  with  a  will. 

Sometimes,  since  then,  they  have  seemed  to  us  long, 
And  we’ve  wished  that  we  were  through  ; 

When  the  problems  wouldn’t  come  right,  and  it  seemed 
The  saying  was  very  true, 

“  The  path  to  knowledge  is  rough  and  steep, 

And  its  pleasures  are  but  few.” 

But  when  on  the  Park  at  the  field  day  sports, 

Our  men  have  the  prizes  won, 

When  we’ve  counted  the  honors  we  have  gained, 

The  frolics  we’ve  had,  and  the  fun, 

We  have  felt  three  years  were  all  too  short; 

We  have  sighed  that  the  end  must  come. 

What  a  class  of  fellows  we  are,  to  be  sure, 

Why  e’en  when  as  Preps  we  came, 

Good  Fortune  consented  to  smile  on  us, 

Though  she  is  a  fickle  dame, 

And  gave  us  the  first  thing  we  tried  to  get, 

The  Ninety-one,  Ninety  game. 

And  when  our  first  field  day  came  around, 

Forth  our  enterprise  did  beam  ; 

For  our  flag  was  flying  o’er  the  field, 

With  its  cardinal  and  cream. 

Two  Ninety  men  left  their  work  that  day, 

And  our  flag  disappeared  like  a  dream. 

But  though  it  was  gone  we  were  not  dismayed, 

We  faltered  not  a  bit ; 

Each  man  went  into  his  race  to  win, 
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And  he  ran  it  out  on  grit. 

Never  a  Prep  class  has  clone  so  well  ; 

Our  Dad  did  most  of  it. 

That  day  was  a  presage  of  those  to  come ; 
For,  since  that  victory, 

We’ve  held  our  place  as  the  foremost  class, 
Though  the  others  in  vain  would  try 
To  wrest  the  prizes  from  our  grasp, 

And  bear  the  palm  away. 

As  Juniors  we  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  the  best  man  in  our  set; 

Poor  Fiske,  our  leader  in  work 'and  Sport; 
We  think  with  sad  regret 
What  he  might  have  been  had  he  only  lived, 
Were  he  only  with  us  yet. 

t  •  v  *  •  • 

With  study  and  fun  the  time  passed  by, 

And  we  came  to  our  “  Half  Way  Through ; ” 
As  we  gathered  within  the  banquet  hall, 

Oh  !  weren’t  we  a  jolly  crew  ! 

What  a  night  of  glorious  fun  we  had ! 

Such  times  have  been  too  few. 

Some  things  in  “  Thermo  ”  we  couldn’t  see, 
So  in  order  to  get  more  light, 

And  to  find  the  specific  heat  of  wood, 

We  started  a  fire  one  night. 

The  investigation  didn’t  succeed, 

But  the  feue r  was  all  right. 

We  have  grown  as  wise  as  wise  can  be, 

Since  we’ve  lived  in  student  land  ; 

We  can  translate  German  by  the  yard, 
Mechanics  we  understand  ; 

But  it  bothers  us  some  to  multiply, 

Unless  we’ve  a  book  at  hand. 
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In  practical  things,  too,  we  are  skilled, 

As  the  work  we  can  do  will  prove ; 

Build  bridges  on  paper,  split  molecules, 

And  find  out  how  forces  will  move. 

We’ve  some  of  us  tested  buzz-saws  with  our  thumbs, 
And  find  that  they  cut  a  nice  groove. 

Classmates,  we  now  have  reached  the  end, 

Our  victories  here  are  won  ; 

The  days,  so  full  of  work  and  sport, 

Have  passed  by  and  are  gone. 

Our  college  life  at  the  dear  old  Tech 
As  a  class,  is  almost  done. 

But  friendship’s  ties,  the  precious  bonds  . 

That  have  bound  us  heart  to  heart, 

Will  never  break,  though  our  different  paths 
May  lead  us  far  apart ; 

Still  the  thought  of  parting  makes  us  sad, 

And  tears  to  the  eye  will  start. 

Though  we  say  farewell  to  the  Tech  to-day, 

Our  interest  does  not  cease  ; 

We  wish  her  a  long  and  useful  life, 

And  alway  a  grand  increase  ; 

That  from  burdens  which  lessen  her  power  for  good 
She  soon  may  find  release. 

That  in  sport  as  in  work,  in  field  as  in  hall, 

She  yet  may  take  her  stand 

In  the  place  where  she  should  rightly  be, 

With  the  foremost  of  the  land. 

That  she  may  train  the  body,  as  well 
As  the  mind,  the  eye,  the  hand. 

Now,  classmates,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  help  Alma  Mater  thrive  ; 

Let  us  spread  her  fame  for  training  men 
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Who  can  keep  the  world  alive  ; 

Let  us  remember,  our  fame  is  hers, 

And  onward  and  upward  strive. 

There  are  victories  waiting  for  us  in  the  world, 
If  we  boldly  enter  the  fray ; 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  given  us 
What  will  help  us  on  our  way. 

We  came  here  boys  :  she  has  made  us  men, 

And  she  says  to  us  to-day  : 

“  I  have  taught  you  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth 
To  be  through  life  your  guide  : 

Go  forth,  my  sons,  and  live  such  lives 
That  in  you  I  may  take  just  pride  ; 

Be  true  and  manly ;  and  if  may  be 
Win  honor  and  fame  beside.” 

Let  us  heed  her  words  as  we  journey  on 
In  our  lives  that  are  just  begun  ; 

Let  us  take  them  with  us  on  our  way 
Till  our  work  on  earth  is  done. 

As  we  go  forth  now  to  commence  that  work, 

May  God  bless  Ninety-one. 
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W  P  I 


HxlLF  •  WAY  •  TFIRO’ 

Jai\Uary  2l,  1£>$)0. 
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Up  l\ot  ^V^ry  &ay. 

— for  the  blessings  of  the  day  gone  past — the  light  of  another  new  clay 
— teachers  and  students  in  the  work  of  the  day — the  homes  from  which 
we  come — all  who  are  in  any  special  need  of  which  we  may  not  know — 
every  interest  of  truth  and  right — that  the  world  may  be  better  for  our 
having  been  “  in  it.” 
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TToagt  ^XJiV\lV J\.  K.I]V£l,frV. 


Coasts 


Half  Way  Through , 
Past  History , 
Victories  and  Defeats 
Our  Athletics , 

John  Hurley , 

Hie  Excuse  System, 
The  Coming  Half 
The  Faculty , 


Charles  H.  Dunbar. 

Fred  A.  Bigelow. 
Frank  E.  Bradford. 
FIerbert  A.  Warren. 

James  C.  Perham. 
John  A.  Whittaker. 
Edwin  A.  Taylor. 
Harry  L.  Dadman. 
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V'  -• 


Senior  Jlppomlmenfy 

Valedictory ,  ...... 

.  George  W.  Booth. 

Class  Oration ,  ...... 

Sumner  A.  Kinsley. 

History,  ...... 

Charles  H.  Dunbar. 

Oration ,  ...... 

Bradford  A.  Gibson. 

C7<au\r  Poem,  ...... 

Arthur  L.  Rice. 

Grinds ,  . . 

Edwin  A.  Taylor. 
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APPRENTICE  YEAR . 

Sumner  A.  Kinsley,  .......  President. 

Frederick  W.  Fiske,  .....  Vice-President. 

Arthur  L.  Rice,  ........  Secretary. 

Granville  W.  Carleton,  ......  Treasurer. 

FIRST  HALF  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Harry  L.  Dadmun,  .......  President. 

FIarrison  P.  Eddy,  ......  Vice-President. 

Frederick  W.  Fiske,  .......  Secretary. 

Edwin  A.  Taylor,  .......  Treasurer. 

SECOND  HALF  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Walter  Hastings,  .......  President. 

Fred  A.  Bigelow,  .......  Vice-President. 

Fred  R.  Dawson,  .......  Secretary. 

Andrew  B.  McGown,  ......  Treasurer. 

FIRST  HALF  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Fred  A.  Bigelow, . President. 

Herbert  A.  Warren, . Vice-President. 

William  H.  Baird,  .......  Secretary. 

Francis  E.  Bradford, .  Treasurer. 
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SECOND  HALF  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Herbert  A.  Warren,  •  . 

Edmund  P.  Power,  ...... 

George  W.  Booth, . 

Edwin  S.  Phelps, . 


FIRST  HALF  SENIOR  YEAR. 

Edwin  S.  Phelps, . 

Charles  H.  Dunbar,  ..... 

Gerald  Alley,  ...... 

John  F.  Rogers, . 


SECOND  HALF  SENIOR  YEAR. 

Fred  A.  Bigelow . 

Fred  C.  Hodgman,  ..... 

John  F.  Rogers, . 

H.  Homer  Tracy, . 


President. 
Vice-Presidejit. 
.  Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


.  President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary . 
Treasurer. 


.  President. 
Vice-President. 
.  Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
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FOOT  B/ffik 


0UR  football  history  has  been  short  and  sweet,  the  few  games  we 
played  showing  us  how  little  we  knew  of  the  game.  The  school 
team  of  ’87  had  been  unusually  successful  and  football  enthusi¬ 
asm  ran  high  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  of  1888. 

We  all  remember  that  special  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association,  in 
which  we  were  beaten,  but  in  which  we  made  such  a  valiant  stand  for 
general  athletics.  If  talk  had  counted  in  that  meeting  we  would  have 
won.  Would  that  the  Association  could  have  a  few  such  lively  meetings 
nowadays.  The  semi-annual  field  day  was  dropped  that  fall  and  all  the 
time  and  money  given  to  football.  It  was  not  until  November  that  the 
class  had  a  team.  Up  to  this  time  ’91  had  shown  that  she  had  men 
who  could  play  the  game.  On  the  first  eleven  we  had  five  men, 
not  one  of  whom  was  in  school  at  the  opening  of  our  Middle  year.  On 
the  second  eleven  we  had  five  men,  all  of  whom  are  still  with  us. 

About  the  middle  of  October  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
series  of  class  games.  This  aroused  ’91  and  she  arranged  a  game  with 
the  High  School.  It  was  a  game  for  about  five  minutes.  After  that 
the  High  School  was  out  of  it,  and  spent  its  time  dodging  our 
rushers.  Fiske  captained  the  team  and  Dadmun  was  allowed  to  risk 
his  precious  life  playing  half  back.  Before  the  game  he  and  Fiske  com¬ 
missioned  a  ’91  man  to  score  the  touch-downs  each  member  of  the  team 
made.  The  scorer  ran  short  of  paper  so  that  their  individual  scores 
were  lost.  The  referee  announced  the  score  as  99  to  o  in  our  favor. 
Too  bad  we  couldn’t  have  made  one  more  point. 
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We  felt  somewhat  elated  at  this  victory  and  thought  we  could  play 
football.  November  3,  we  played  ’90  on  the  Worcester  ball  grounds 
just  after  the  game  with  the  Amherst  Aggies.  This  game  was  arranged 
in  a  hurry  and ’91  has- always  thought  that  if  she  could  have  had  Fish, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  He  was  lost  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  so  we  played  with  ten  men,  ’90  very  graciously  agreeing  to 
play  a  like  number.  No  one  captained  the  team  this  time  and  16  to  o 
against  us  was  the  final  result.  ’90  won  the  badges  and  ’89  and  ’91  were 
content  to  divide  second  prize.  This  ended  our  football  history  for 
1888. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  school  eleven  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  of 
1889  was  especially  bright.  Captain  Lake  had  picked  his  team  and  ’91 
was  in  it,  when  there  came  that  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  The 
Faculty  practically  killed  football  at  the  Tech  by  that  one  blow.  We’ve 
played  some  since,  but  only  to  spoil  the  good  record  previously  made. 

We  played  three  games  that  fall.  The  game  with  ’92  was  our  first 
and  best  effort,  4  to  o  in  our  favor  being  the  result.  On  the  strength 
of  this,  the  eleven  were  photographed.  Many  who  saw  this  game  can 
remember  how  “  Sadie  ”  would  start  to  run  and  suddenly  feel  sick  and 
lie  down,  and  how  Taylor,  the  captain,  would  often  get  around  the  end 
of  the  rush  line,  but  always  stopped  and  bowed  to  the  very  ground, 
when  he  encountered  ’92’s  full  back. 

Then  we  had  a  game  with  ’90.  ’90  was  always  our  Jonah  in  football 

and  base  ball,  and  we  were  defeated  by  a  score  of  10  to  o. 

The  last  game  played  by  the  team  from  the  class  of  ’91  was  with  the 
local  High  School  eleven,  and  Hoskison  Gates,  the  referee.  By  giving 
our  opponents  two  touch-downs  gratis,  the  score  was  declared  by  the 
aforesaid  Hoskison  Gates  14  to  14. 

Owing  to  paralysis  of  football  at  this  Institute  for  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  taken  less  interest  in  the  game  than  in  other  branches 
of  athletics ;  but  we  devoutly  hope  that  football  will  be  played  by  com¬ 
ing  classes  as  it  was  played  in  the  days  of  ’88  and  ’89. 
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B/1$E  B/IBB. 


Pr  OR  some  unaccountable  reason,  Preps  invariably  seem  to  take  a 
®  greater  interest  in  base  ball  than  any  of  the  older  classes,  and 
the  Prep  class  of  ’91  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  H.  L. 
Dadmun  was  elected  captain,  and  candidates  for  positions  on  the  team 
were  requested  to  practice  at  convenient  opportunities. 

When  the  class  games  of  the  spring  of  ’88  commenced,  ’91  had  the 
following  team :  Kimball,  c.,  Dadmun,  p.,  Crane,  1  b.,  Metcalf,  2  b., 
Fiske,  s.  s.,  Bradford,  3  b.,  Bacon,  1.  f.,  Fish,  c.  f.,  Davis,  r.  f.,  Kinsley, 
substitute.  The  first  game  played  was  with  ’90  and  it  was  a  long  and 
stubbornly  contested  battle.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning  the  game 
was  called  on  account  of  darkness,  the  score  standing  13  to  13. 

The  game  was  continued  on  the  next  night  with  the  Juniors  at  the 
bat,  and  their  side  was  retired  with  but  one  run.  The  Preps  then  took 
their  turn  with  the  ash,  and  before  the  last  man  was  retired,  four  men 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  bases.  The  Juniors  then  took  another  turn 
at  solving  “  Dad’s  Originals,”  but  their  best  efforts  resulted  in  a  goose- 
egg,  while  the  whole  Prep  class  embraced  each  other  as  never  before. 

This  was  the  greatest  victory  that  the  ball  team  of  ’91  has  ever  won, 
as  the  class  of  ’90  was  defeated  at  base  ball  but  three  times  during  its 
entire  course  at  the  Tech.  The  Preps  were  defeated  by  the  Middlers 
and  Seniors  each  time  by  a  close  score  and  after  an  exciting  contest. 

The  next  year,  when  the  base  ball  season  came  around,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  our  best  base  ball  material  had  left  the  school. 

Crane  left  for  his  home  in  California,  while  Fish  and  Metcalf  left 
on  account  of  too  much  “hard  work.”  The  civils,  who  had  joined  the 
class  in  the  fall,  were  examined,  and  in  their  ranks  were  found  men 
who  could  fill  the  gaps  in  the  team.  These  men  were  McGown,  Whit¬ 
taker,  Phelps,  Follett,  Booth  and  McLane.  Dawson  and  Hastings 
joined  the  mechanics  at  the  same  time. 
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Fred  Dawson  was  elected  captain  and  the  team  was  made  up  as 
follows :  Whittaker,  c.,  Dadmun,  p.,  Phelps,  i  b.,  Kimball,  2  b., 
McGown,  s.  s.,  Dawson,  3  b.,  Follett,  1.  f.,  blastings,  c.  f.,  Booth,  r.  f., 
with  Davis,  Bacon,  Kinsley  and  Bradford  as  substitutes. 

The  first  game  was  with  the  Preps  of  ’92,  and  much  to  her  chagrin, 
’91  was  beaten  by  a  score  of  29  to  28. 

The  two  games  with  the  Seniors  were  won  by  ’91  with  ease,  but  in 
the  game  with  ’90,  the  players  seemed  to  lose  heart  and  did  not  play 
the  game  of  which  they  were  capable.  The  result  was  a  score  of  28  to 
20  in  favor  of  the  Middlers. 

Again  in  the  spring  of  '90  our  ball  team  found  itself  in  need  of  new 
men.  Allard  had  joined  our  class  from  ’90,  and  Follett,  Dawson,  Hast¬ 
ings,  McGown  and  Bacon  were  among  the  missing.  Some  of  these 
men,  who  could  pick  out  “red  ones  ”  when  at  the  bat,  but  couldn’t  at 
the  same  time  see  similar  triangles  in  an  “  original,”  were  told  that  the 
school  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

The  loss  of  these  men  was  severely  felt,  and  their  places  have  never 
been  filled. 

f- 

A  new  canvass  of  our  depleted  ranks  was  again  made.  E.  S.  Phelps 
was  chosen  captain  and  a  team  was  gotten  together  which  was  a  ball 
nine  only  in  name.  Whittaker,  c.,  Phelps,  p.,  Booth,  1  b.,  Davis,  2  b., 
McLane,  3  b.,  Kimball,  s.  s,,  Allard,  1.  f.,  Dadmun,  c.  f.,  Bradford,  r.  f. 

With  this  “scrub  ”  team,  ’91  lost  to  the  Juniors,  played  an  exciting 
five  inning  game  with  '90,  being  beaten  only  through  the  umpire  by  a 
score  of  9  to  8,  and  defeated  the  Preps  after  victory  had  many  times 
turned  the  other  way,  by  a  score  of  26  to  25. 

This  year,  our  last,  we  find  ourselves  without  the  services  of  McLane 
and  Allard.  But  Reinbold,  a  member  of  ’90,  has  joined  our  class,  while 
E.  A.  Taylor  takes  McLane’s  place  at  third  base.  What  this  new  team 
will  do  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  looking  at  the  ball  team  as  it  is  to-day,  and  as  it  would  have 
been  had  we  lost  no  men,  we  are  once  more  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  that  quotation,  “  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest 
are  these  :  It  might  have  beetil 
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TENNIS 


HE  tennis  record  of  our  class  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
that  of  any  other  class  in  the  history  of  the  Institute.  It  com¬ 
menced  when  as  Juniors  we  won  the  championship  of  the 
Institute  at  singles,  the  Lansing  cup  passing  into  the  hands  of  our  pet 
athlete  Harry  L.  Dadmun. 

In  this  tournament,  the  first  during  our  connection  with  the  Institute, 
we  entered  four  men,  Hastings,  Fish,  Dadmun  and  Bradford,  in  the 
singles,  and  two  pairs  consisting  of  Dadmun  and  Fish  and  Bradford  and 
Hastings  in  the  doubles.  In  the  preliminaries  of  the  singles,  Dadmun 
won  by  default,  and  Hastings  was  dropped,  being  beaten  by  Sessions  of 
’89,  while  Bradford  and  Fish  drew  byes.  In  the  second  round  Dadmun 
defeated  Southgate  ’89,  6-2  and  6-3  while  Fish  and  Bradford  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  Fish  winning  after  a  close  contest  by  the  scores  of  7-5 
and  6-4. 

The  third  round  again  brought  victory  to  “  Dad,”  this  time  won  from 
Fish,  thus  bringing  him  into  the  finals  where  he  encountered  Kimball 
of  ’89,  who  was  considered  the  best  player  in  school  and  a  sure  winner. 
After  some  very  spirited  playing,  especially  in  the  first  and  third  set, 
“  Dad,”  again  captured  a  well  earned  victory  and  with  it  the  Lansing 
Cup,  the  score  being  6-4,  0-6  and  7-5. 

In  the  doubles  we  would  doubtless  have  made  an  equally  good  show¬ 
ing  but  for  the  fact  that  our  teams  were  both  defaulted  for  attending  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  field  sports  where  they  were  entered  in  many  events,  instead 
of  playing  tennis. 
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The  fall  tournament  of  ’89  opened  with  but  two  men  from  our  class  in 
the  singles  and  three  in  the  doubles.  Dadmun  and  Bradford  in  the 
former,  and  Dadmun,  Bradford  and  Bigelow  in  the  latter ;  Bigelow  and 
Bradford  playing  together,  while  Dadmun  played  with  Rice  of  ’90.  The 
first  round  of  the  singles  found  both  men  winners,  Dadmun  from  Yates 
’92,  6-3,  6-8  and  6-2,  and  Bradford  from  Barnard  ’90,  6-1  and  7-5. 

In  the  second  round,  Bradford  fell  a  victim  to  Rice  ’90,  the  score 
being  7-5  and  6-1,  while  Dadmun  won  from  Kimball  ’89,  his  old  oppo¬ 
nent,  6-1  and  6-2,  his  play  showing  marked  improvement  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  list  of  winners  for  the  .next  round  again  contained 
the  name  of  Dadmun  ;  this  time  it  was  Rice  ’90,  who,  although  he  fought 
hard,  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  our  little  champion,  who  by  this  victory 
won  his  way  into  the  finals. 

This  final  round,  which  was  played  with  Southgate  ’92,  created  much 
interest  among  the  classes  and  was  a  struggle  throughout.  Each  game 
was  closely  contested,  neither  man  winning  until  the  score  had  been  at 
deuce  several  times.  The  result  of  the  match  was  a  victory  for  our  man 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Lansing  Cup  in  his  possession  for  another 
year,  the  score  being  6-2,  11-9,  3-6  and  6-3.  In  the  doubles,  Bradford 
and  Bigelow  played  a  winning  game  but  lost  to  Morgan  and  White  in 
the  third  set  by  careless  plays.  The  score  was  6-2,  7-9  and  5-7.  Dad¬ 
mun  and  Rice  defeated  all  opponents  and  won  the  silver  headed  canes 
offered  by  the  association  as  first  prizes  in  the  doubles. 

The  next  tournament,  that  of  the  fall  of  ’90,  did  not  prove  as  much  of 
a  success  as  those  of  the  preceding  years.  This  was  due  to  the  poor 
weather  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  best  players  of  the  Institute  were 
entered  in  the  Worcester  Club  tournament  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time  for  the  championship  of  Worcester  County.  This  fall  it  was 
voted  by  the  tennis  association  that  the  champion  of  the  previous  year 
should  not  be  obliged  to  play  in  the  tournament,  but  should  meet  the 
winner  alone,  in  a  contest  of  five  sets  for  the  championship  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Lansing  Cup. 

Following  this  rule  Dadmun  did  not  play,  and  Bradford  was  the  only 
man  representing  the  class  in  the  singles.  He  won  the  first  round  but 
was  defeated  bv  Dwinnell  of  ’93  in  the  second,  after  some  very  close 
playing,  by  the  score,  of  7-5  and  6-3. 

Southgate  ’92  won  this  tournament  and  played  with  Dadmun  for  the 
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cup.  In  this  contest  Southgate  triumphed,  being  in  remarkably  good 
form  as  he  had  played  constantly  all  the  fall,  while  Dadmun  on  the 
other  hand  had  scarcely  touched  a  racquet  since  the  previous  year,  his 
spare  time  being  entirely  taken  up  in  other  branches  of  athletics.  This 
accounts  for  the  poor  game  he  played,  it  being  much  inferior  to  his  play 
in  the  preceding  tournament. 

With  this  tournament  ends  the  tennis  history  of  our  class,  which,  while 
it  has  not  been  remarkably  brilliant  has,  as  was  said  in  the  early  part  of 
this  sketch,  equalled  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  Institute,  inasmuch  as 
we  held  the  championship  at  singles  for  two  consecutive  years  and  in 
doubles  for  one  year. 

The  members  of  our  class  who  have  held  offices  in  the  tennis  associa¬ 
tion  are  : 

C.  F.  Whittemore,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  fall  term  of  ’88. 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Vice-President  for  the  spring  of  ’89. 

C.  H.  Dunbar,  Vice-President  for  the  fall  of  ’90,  and 

F.  E.  Bradford,  President  fall  of  ’90 ;  Vice-President  fall  of  ’89,  and 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  spring  of  ’90. 
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LTHOUGH  we  cannot  boast  of  what  Ninety-one  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  team  work,  we  can  point  with  some  pride  to  her 
record  on  the  track.  This  record  is  a  glorious  one  and  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  any  other  class  yet  known  to  the  Institute.  From  the 
beginning,  Ninety-one  has  been  prominent,  never  having  taken  a  back 
seat,  and  only  once,  and  that  on  our  first  field  day,  did  we  ever  have  to 
take  second  place. 

When  Ninety-one  entered  the  Institute,  the  fellows  were,  of  course, 
somewhat  fresh  and  wanted  to  produce  as  bizarre  an  effect  as  possible 
in  the  eyes  of  wondering  Worcester.  Every  freshman  class  is  born 
with  a  big  head,  and  our  own  must  have  expanded  unduly  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  our  first  field  day.  We  knew  that  we  had  the  material  in  the  class 
to  give  the  higher  classmen  a  hard  rub. 

With  this  feeling  of  confidence,  and  desire  to  spread  ourselves,  we 
made  two  flags,  large  enough,  when  hoisted,  to  keep  the  sun  off  half  the 
park.  These  flags  were  raised  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  other 
classes  might  see  how  smart  we  were.  Well,  someone  wanted  those 
flags  more  than  we  did  and  when  the  hour  for  the  sports  arrived,  our 
heroes  were  obliged  to  fight  without  their  colors  flying.  To  this  outrage 
we  shall  always  lay  the  fact  that  we  had  to  take  second  place  that  day. 
But  in  spite  of  taking  second  place,  we  placed  to  our  credit  six  first 
prizes  and  several  seconds,  which  was  something  very  remarkable  for  a 
Prep  class  to  do,  and  something  which  was  never  done  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Institute. 
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At  this  meeting,  our  champion,  Harry  L.  Dadmun,  took  five  first 
prizes  and  took  the  breath  of  the  upper  classmen  away  at  the  same 
time.  Every  time  he  came  to  the  scratch  he  was  a  winner,  and  it  was 
growing  decidedly  monotonous  for  the  other  men.  Bradford  took  the 
other  first  in  that  sport  which  he  monopolizes,  the  walk. 

Another  of  our  promising  athletes  at  that  time,  who  now  is  numbered 
among  our  missing,  and  for  whom  we  grieve  deeply,  was  our  bicyclist 
“  Mettie.”  He  captured  two  seconds  and  showed  that  with  practice  and 
training  he  would  make  a  man  we  could  be  proud  to  have  on  the  track. 

After  this  field  meeting  the  athletic  fever  ran  high  in  our  class,  and 
every  one  laid  plans  to  capture  several  first  prizes  at  the  fall  field  meet¬ 
ing,  but  they  were  to  be  disappointed.  The  higher  classes,  seeing  that 
at  the  next  sports  they  would  be  out  of  it  altogether,  conspired  against 
us,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  they  made  a  motion 
that  the  regular  fall  sports  be  omitted.  This  motion  raised  the  hot¬ 
test  debate  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  chapel  of  Boynton  Hall,  but  to  no 
avail  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  for  the  kickers  outnumbered  us,  and 
we  had  no  field  day.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  as  we 
were  in  condition  to  capture  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  prizes,  and  break 
several  records. 

The  next  spring  we  came  out  at  the  top,  although  we  had,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  lost  some  of  our  most  valuable  men  at  the  semi¬ 
annuals.  We  also  gained  a  few  good  men  who  joined  us  in  the  fall, 
the  most  prominent  being  Taylor.  We  didn’t  have  our  most  valuable 
man  in  the  field  that  day  though,  for  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
a  wrestler  and  had  tackled  one  of  our  heavy  weights,  who,  of  course, 
threw  him  and  broke  his  collar-bone.  This  was  a  great  blow,  not  only 
to  the  collar-bone  but  to  the  Institute  as  well,  since  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Sports  were  coming  in  a  few  days  and  this  “  break  ”  would  keep  our 
only  hope  from  running  and  spoil  our  chance  for  any  place  at  the  big 
spring  games. 

The  next  fall  we  again  came  out  victorious,  and  in  one  or  two  cross 
country  runs  we  were  the  winners.  The  following  year,  the  same  thing 
was  repeated  and  we  had  some  good  men  for  the  N.  E.  I.  A.  A.  games, 
but  our  bad  luck  followed  us,  and  the  track  was  spoiled  by  the  rain,  and 
made  so  heavy  that  our  light  weights  could  not  run,  where  the  strong, 
heavy  men  from  the  other  colleges  did  not  mind  the  mud. 
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Up  to  this  time  in  our  course,  Harry  L.  Dadmun  has  carried  off  most 
of  the  plums,  but  he  now  gives  Ninety-one  the  honor  of  possessing  in 
her  ranks  a  champion  of  the  United  States.  Some  time  since,  Dadmun 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  of  New  York, 
in  itself  a  great  honor,  as  its  athletes  are  men  of  national  reputation. 
Dadmun  was  sent  by  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  to  Washington  to 
run  the  half  mile  in  the  championship  games  which  are  held  annually  in 
some  large  city.  He  went  without  any  expectation  of  getting  a  place, 
but  with  a  determination  to  do  his  best,  and  was  repaid  by  winning  in 
the  remarkable  time  of  i  minute,  59^  seconds.  On  the  day  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  Boynton  Hall  and  the  Salisbury  “  Labs”  resounded  as  they  never 
did  before,  with  cheer  after  cheer  for  our  champion. 

Some  of  our  other  men,  too,  have  done  good  work  in  athletics  outside 
of  school.  Taylor  and  Dadmun  have  won  races  in  Boston  and  in  local 
athletic  meetings,  and  some  good  team  work  has  been  done,  in  which 
Ninety-one  men  have  been  the  lights. 

This  year’s  spring  field  meeting  and  the  N.  E.  I.  A.  A.  games  com¬ 
plete  our  athletic  history.  In  our  own  field  day,  the  old  story  was 
repeated, — Ninety-one  leading  the  other  classes  without  half  trying.  In 
the  Inter-collegiate  games  this  year  at  Springfield,  Dadmun  and  Taylor 
redeemed  themselves,  winning  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  half 
mile  run,  both  smashing  the  record. 

Our  existence  as  a  class  has  almost  come  to  an  end,  but  on  looking 
back  at  the  past  from  an  athletic  point  of  view,  it  has  been  a  glorious 
career.  We  leave  nine  records  behind  us  and  some  of  them  will  prob¬ 
ably  last  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
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Comparison  of 


Event. 

Polytechnic  Record. 

Holder. 

When  Made. 

N.  E.  I.  A.  A.  Record. 

Holder. 

100  Yards  Run 

10  1-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  4,  1890 

10  2-5  seconds 

F.  Raley 

880  Yards  Run 

1  minute  59  1-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  11, 1890 

2  minutes  1  2-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun 

120  Yards  Hurdle 

18  2-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  12, 1889 

17  1-2  seconds 

R.  B.  Ludington 

Pole  Vault 

9  feet  6  inches 

A.  T.  Marshall  ’89 

May  24,  1888 

9  feet  7  inches 

S.  D.  Warriner 

220  Yards  Run 

23  1-2  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  20, 1888 

23  3-5  seconds 

E.  Williams 

Two  Mile  Bicycle 

6  minutes  51  seconds 

L.  H.  Harriman  ’89 

May  24,  1888 

6  minutes  51  seconds 

F.  A.  Delabarre 

Mile  Run 

4  minutes  48  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’92 

October  6,  1890 

4  minutes  35  4-5  seconds 

C.  O.  Wells 

Throwing  161b.Hammer 

72  feet  6  inches 

G.  E.  Camp  ’88 

May  24,  1888 

83  feet  10  inches 

N.  T.  Abbott 

440  Yards  Run 

51  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  4,  1890 

52  1-2  seconds 

F.  E.  Rowe 

Standing  High  Jump 

4  feet  9  inches 

E.  H.  Fish  ’92 

May  21,1890 

5  feet  1  1-2  inches 

S.  Crook 

220  Yards  Hurdle 

28  4-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

October  4,  1890 

28  seconds 

H.  C.  Ide 

Mile  Walk 

8  minutes  4  4-5  seconds 

J.  H.  Devlin  ’90 

May  10,  1890 

7  minutes  22  seconds 

W.  W.  Gregg 

Running  High  Jump 

5  feet  2  1-2  inches 

E.  H.  Fish  ’92 

May  10,  1890 

5  feet  6  inches 

A.  W.  Amadon 

Putting  16  lb.  Shot 

31  feet  5  1-2  inches 

E.  J.  Lake  ’90 

May  11,  1889 

35  feet  3  inches 

W.  H.  Houghton 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

10  feet  4  inches 

C.  W.  Chadwick  ’88 

October  8,  1887 

10  feet  5  7-8  inches 

S.  Crook 

Running  Broad  Jump 

21  feet  2  inches 

W.  B.  Jewett  ’88 

October  8,  1887 

20  feet  3  inches 

C.  S.  Humphreys 

Two  Mile  Run 

10  minutes  36  seconds 

H.  L.  Dadmun  ’91 

May  21,  1891 

10  minutes  23  3  5  seconds 

C.  O.  Wells 

(oll^e  Record^. 


College. 

I.  C.  A.  A.  Record. 

Holder. 

College. 

American  Record. 

Holder. 

Amherst 

10  1-5  seconds 

H.  S.  Brooks  Jr. 

Yale 

9  4-5  seconds 

J.  Owen,  Jr. 

C.  H.  Sherrill. 

Yale 

Polytechnic  Institute 

1  minute  57  1-5  seconds 

WT.  C.  Dohm 

Princeton 

1  minute  55  1-4  seconds 

W.  C.  Dohm 

Amherst 

16  1-5  seconds 

H.  L.  Williams 

Yale 

16  seconds 

H.  L.  Williams 
F.  T.  Ducharme 

Amherst 

10  feet  7  inches 

H.  W.  Welch 

E.  D.  Ryder 

Columbia 

Yale 

11  feet  5  inches 

II.  H.  Baxter 

Dartmouth 

22  1-5  seconds 

C.  II.  Sherrill 

Yale 

22  seconds 

Wendell  Baker 

Amherst 

6  minutes  4-5  seconds 

R.  H.  Davis 

Harvard 

5  minutes  21  3-5  seconds 

W.  A.  Rowe 

Amherst 

4  minutes  29  4-5  seconds 

C.  O.  Wells 

Amherst 

4  minutes  21  2-5  seconds 

W.  G.  George 

Dartmouth 

98  feet  6  inches 

A.  B.  Coxe 

Yale 

133  feet  8  inches 

J.  S.  Mitchell 

Dartmouth 

50  seconds 

W.  C.  Dohm 

Princeton 

47  3-4  seconds 

Wendell  Baker 

Williams 

5  feet  1  1-4  inches 

W.  Soren 

Harvard 

5  feet  1  1-2  inches 

S.  Crook 

Dartmouth 

25  1-4  seconds 

J.  P.  Lee 

Harvard 

25  1-4  seconds 

J.  P.  Lee 

Amherst 

7  minutes  6  4-5  seconds 

T.  Mcllvaine 

Columbia 

6  minutes  29  3-5  seconds 

F.  P.  Murray 

Williams 

5  feet  11  3-4  inches 

W.  B.  Page 

University  of 
Pennsylvania 

6  feet  4  inches 

W.  B.  Page 

Amherst 

40  feet  9  1-2  inches 

A.  B.  Coxe 

Yale 

46  feet  2  1-2  inches 

G.  R.  Gray 

Williams 

10  feet  3  3-8  inches 

H.  Larkin 

Princeton 

10  feet  9  3-4  inches 

M.  W.  Ford 

Dartmouth 

22  feet  6  inches 

T.  G.  Shearman 

Yale 

23  feet  3  1-8  inches 

A.  F.  Copland 

Amherst 

11  minutes  18  1-2  seconds 

D.  E.  Bowie 

McGill 

9  minutes  32  3-5  seconds 

W.  D.  Day 
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Dadmun .  . 
Taylor.  . . . 
Booth .... 
Bradford . . 
Dunbar.  . . 
Stearns  .  .. 

Davis . 

Armstrong 
Perham . .  . 
Kinsley.  .. 
Whittaker. 


Dawson 
Metcalf. 
Fish 
McLane 
Allard . . 


FIRSTS.  SECONDS.  TOTAL.  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

.18 . 3 . 21 . 12 

•14 . 5 . l9 .  2 


3 . 7 . 10 

3 . 3 .  6 .  2 

3 . 2 .  5 

1 . 6 .  7 .  1 

1 . 3 .  4 

1 . 3 .  4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


FORMER  MEMBERS. 


2 . I .  3 

. 2 .  2 

. I .  I 

. 1 .  .  .  I 

. I .  I 
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The  table  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  general  summing  up  of  the  work 
of  the  class  in  track  and  field  athletics.  It  is  made  up  from  records  of 
six  field  days,  two  of  which  were  handicap  meetings.  A  full  course  of 
a  class  in  the  Institute  includes  seven  meetings,  but  the  meeting  in  the 
fall  of  our  Junior  year,  was  omitted  for,  then,  obvious  reasons.  As  it 
now  stands  the  record  is  the  grandest  in  the  history  of  the  Institute 
and  were  it  the  full  record  of  the  class  in  seven  field  days,  all  being 
scratch  meetings,  it  would  be  nearly  double  what  it  is  now.  Our  excel¬ 
lence  in  general  athletics  is  unprecedented  and  it  is  in  this  department 
of  sport  that  our  prowess  lies.  We  have  won  more  prizes  and  broken 
more  records  than  any  other  class  ever  in  the  Institute,  and  while  we 
refer  with  especial  emphasis  to  this  part  of  our  work  we  feel  that  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  so  doing.  Our  record  has  indeed  been  a  glorious 
one.  May  it  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Tech  athletics. 
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36allat>  of  “Pe  Gattooet)  ©ora.” 

’Twas  on  the  26th  of  March,  just  spent, 

A  well  fed,  well  bred  dorg  did  visit  school ; 

He  was  a  gamey  beast,  with  self  content ; 

His  tail  alone  would  bring  ten  cents  the  spool. 

His  glossy  coat,  his  ragged  jaw’s  extent 
Bespoke  a  canine  reared  in  luxury’s  couch. 

He  would  not  give  his  name  nor  his  descent, 

But  only  said  “you  see,  I  am  no  slouch.” 

The  office  first  he  sought,  as  if  his  eyes 
Were  bent  on  taking  in  our  finest  sight. 

He  made  his  bow,  exclaimed,  “Ah  there,  my  size  ?  ” 

But  at  the  kind  “  Good  morning”  turned  in  flight. 

’Twixt  you  and  me  he  showed  that  he  was  wise, 

Thus  to  escape  a  “  chin  ”  on  “  rocks,”  perchance — 

All  out  of  breath,  in  “  Gladdy’s  ”  room  he  sighs 
“The  coat  don’t  make  the  dog — it  is  the  pants /” 

Alas,  he  jumped  from  stew-pan  into  fire, 

When  he  did  seek  an  office  call  to  cut — 

A  den  of  fiends  with  no  ambition  higher — - 
Of  a  most  cruel  joke  he  was  the  butt. 

Sooi.  was  the  purp  surrounded  by  a  mob, 

Who  heeded  not  the  instructor’s  warning  cry, 

But  tattooed  on  his  back  with  inky  swab, 

This  most  artistic  legend  “W  P  I.” 

Oh,  vicious  boys,  to  fresco  thus  a  thing, 

That  erstwhile  sought  a  “doctoring”  to  evade. 

And  then  to  take  him  into  choir  to  sing  ! 

Methinks  that  boys  for  better  things  were  made. 

But  rescue  came, — the  dog,  too  fat  to  run, 

Was  so  completely  stunned  by  singing  tougn, 

They  dragged  him  out  to  bleach  beneath  the  sun, 

And  at  last  accounts  he  was  seen  ambling 
sadly  home  in  the  soughing  night  by  the 
back  way  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  of  the 
Tech  he  says  he’s  had  enough.  1  W  P  I. 
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Taa/o  F  crn'thm  s>. 


“  Beth,”  he  murmured,  fondly  glancing 
At  the  maiden,  fair  to  see, 

“  Since  you  came,  you’ve  not  been  dancing  ; 

What,  then,  can  the  reason  be  ? 

Hear  that  music — how  entrancing  ' 

Come  and  try  this  waltz  with  me.” 

Quoth  the  maiden,  fair  as  morning, 

(Eyes  like  sapphires,  teeth  like  pearls)  : 
“  Ah,  Papa  has  given  warning  ; 

He  dislikes  these  social  whirls  ; 

So  the  back-ground  I’m  adorning, — 

For  I  only  dance  with  girls.” 

When  was  ever  Tech  mechanic 
Routed  by  rebuff  like  this  ? 

Did  his  senses  suffer  panic  ? 

No  ;  he  could  not  lose  such  bliss  1 
Just  for  notions  Puritanic, 

Such  a  waltz  he  must  not  miss. 

So  he  said  :  “  We’re  quite  agreed,  dear ; 

(What  a  glance  on  her  he  threw  !) 
Surely,  there’s  no  further  need,  dear, 

That  we  keep  from  dancing,  too ; 

I,  myself,  you’ll  find,  indeed,  dear, 

Dance  with  none  but  girls — like  you  !  ” 
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tJoKn  Hurley. 


My  life  is  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf? 

Not  yet ! 

Will  I  postpone  the  nursings  of  my  grief? 

You  bet ! 

Though  I’ve  been  relegated  to  the  shop, 

I  still  can  make  the  bark  on  castings  hop, 

And  while  I  live  each  day  I’ll  raise  a  crop 
Of  cold,  wet  sweat.  W  P  I. 

Probably  no  pne  who  at  any  time  has  considered  himself  a  member 
of  the  Tech,  needs  an  introduction  to  the  portrait  on  the  opposite  page. 
Any  one  who  knows  about  the  Institute  or  who  has  had  any  sort  of  a 
career  at  the  W  P  I  knows  John,  and  John  knows  this  man,  having 
come  here  with  the  first  class  that  entered  Boynton  Hall  and  having 
been  here  with  every  succeeding  class. 

If  you  would  like  a  complete  history  of  the  Institute  and  of  the 
classes  from  ’71  to  ’91,  ask  John.  If  you  would  like  to  know  the  power 
that,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  when  all  doors  were  locked,  sent 
the  goat  of  ’74  into  President  Thompson’s  pulpit,  or  the  horse  of  ’84 
into  chapel,  or  by  what  power  they  were  persuaded  to  descend  those 
three  flights  of  helical  stairs,  ask  the  gentleman  who,  for  a  score  of 
years,  has  had  charge  of  this  same  chapel  and  these  three  flights  of 
helical  stairs.  Or  if  you  wish  to  hear  of  more  modern  times,  ask  John 
to  tell  you,  if  he  will,  about  the  birds,  that,  in  their  own  quiet  way,  dis¬ 
integrated  the  superintendent’s  buggy,  and  lodged  the  parts  thereof  in 
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the  trees  and  upon  the  goal-posts.  After  the  class  of  ’91  has  received 
its  coveted  emancipation  papers,  perhaps  our  humble  friend  may  be  still 
more  modern,  and  tell  investigating  minds  about  the  calorific  sponta¬ 
neity  of  elevator  crates,  or  about  the  “  Horse  of  ’91,”  which  for  a  whole 
year,  in  the  German  province  of  the  sanctum,  did  such  noble  work  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Haynous-Eppie-Baldonian  oligarchy.  Verily, 
John  is  a  man  of  knowledge.  He,  of  course,  is  not  a  perpetrator  of 
evil  deeds  himself,  nor  has  he  communication  with  the  spirits  of  either 
world  to  enable  him  to  fathom  these  black  mysteries,  or  to  understand 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  various  phenomena  which  come  to  his 
observation.  He  has,  however,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
students,  and  when  he  asks  how  and  why  this  or  that  came  to  pass,  he  is 
more  than  liable  to  find  out. 

If  our  venerable  janitor  of  threescore  years  and  two  has  never  sat  in 
the  Faculty  meeting  it  is  not  because  he  has  never  been  honored  with 
the  privilege,  but  because  his  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect  would  not 
permit  it.  Unlike  many  people,  he  has  the  great  virtue  of  knowing 
when  and  when  not  to  talk,  and  one  might  as  well  try  to  induce  an  ice¬ 
berg  to  burn,  as  to  induce  our  old  janitor  to  tell  anything  which  in  his 
judgment  ought  not  to  be  told,  and  he  has  had  many  opportune  times 
to  prove  that  his  judgment  is  pretty  sound  at  critical  occasions. 

Though  a  hard  and  faithful  worker,  John  does  not  count  his  salary  in 
thousands,  but  he  has  some  perquisites  and  prerogatives,  which,  with 
his  limited  income,  make  him  feel  that  in  spite  of  all  his  misfortunes, 
he  has  still  a  foot-hold  upon  this  slippery  planet.  When  the  time  shall 
come  for  him  to  shift  his  residence  to  another  world,  we  commend  him 
to  the  angel  at  the  gate  and  pray  that  he  be  given  a  soft  snap  in  the 
garden  of  ease  and  plenty. 
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Her  F aiFer. 


It’s  an  awful  situation 
Driving  me  to  desperation, 

(0  the  bother !) 

He  is  standing  in  my  path  there 
Like  the  giant  old  of  Gath  there, 

It’s  her  father. 

And  he  swears  that  he  will  eat  me 
If  he  ever  chance  to  meet  me 
(Might  to-morrer !) 

With  his  only  daughter  walking 
Or  so  much  as  even  talking — 

What  a  horror  ! 

Though  I  fear  for  his  digestion 
His  intentions  I  would  question 
Not  a  bit, 

For  I  know  whate’er  he  swears  to, 

That  he  means  to  do  and  dares  to 
Every  whit. 

He  is  six  feet  tall  or  taller 
I’m  so  many  inches  smaller, 

Quite  a  dot ; 

When  I  think  how  great  his  size  is, 

And  my  hair  with  terror  rises 
At  the  thought. 

Shall  I  join  the  fell  Mafia 
And  with  “  diazo  ”  blow  him  higher 
Than  a  kite  ? 

Or,  by  forbearance  for  his  daughter, 
Keep  myself  from  thoughts  of  slaughter 
And  “  out  of  sight.” 
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F&mili&r  Quof&Iioi^. 


Mornin’  all. 

Check. 

He’s  a  tripe. 

Gad  !  Don’t  you  know  Rastus  ? 

You  ugly  whelp. 

How’s  that,  Walls  ? 

Keep  one  hand  in  your  pocket  and  don’t  touch  anything 
with  the  other. 

No,  sir,  that’s  it,  yes,  sir. 

Everything  going  all  right  ? 

No.  44. 

Exactness  is  the  soul  of  scholarship. 

Think  you  could  sit  on  that  upper  joint  and  push  that 
load  away  with  a  rope  ? 

Soap — soap,  soap — soap,  soap,  soap — Staples. 

Attention,  attention,  atten — er — who  threw  that  block  ? 
Well  now,  here’s  the  bull  frog  and  the  red  rag  again. 

We  learn  bv  our  mistakes. 

Take  notes,  T-yl-r  ! 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  for  you  ! 

Excuse  the  expression,  gentlemen,  but  it  simply  stinks. 


H.  T.  F. 

ClVILS. 
E.  W.  D. 
H-p-k-ns. 
B-dg-r. 
M.  P  H. 

A.  S.  K. 

P-W-R. 

L.  P.  K. 
Everybody. 
U.  W.  C. 

G.  I.  A. 
Chorus. 
G.  E.  G. 
J.  E.  S. 
G.  D.  M. 
E.  P.  S. 
J.  E.  S. 
G.  D.  M. 
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The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 


THE  WPI. 


FOR  SALE. 

1 7 1  Cigar  boxes.  Pictures  upon  them 
more  or  less  entire. 

1243  Cigarette  Pictures, — female  beauty 
in  all  its  forms. 

Pipes — 2  corn  cobs,  3  brier,  a  meer¬ 
schaum  and  numberless  clays.  G.  A — Y. 


WANTED. 

A  professional  dog  catcher  may  obtain  a 
permanent  job  by  applying  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  He  must  be  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  have  straight  legs. 

H.  T.  F. 


Biggest  Bargain  in  the  City ! ! 

10  Barrels  of  Shavings  for 
a  DOLLAR. 

Bring  a  wheelbarrow  to  my 
wife’s  new  house  for  a 
sample. 

U,  Baldo. 


ATTENTION  BOOK  BUYERS ! ! 

Private  Sale  at  Auction  Prices ! 

The  best  set  of  Ponies  in  existence. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  stock 
of  interlinear  German  books,  Descrip. 
Note  books  and  plates  ;  English  Essays 
that  have  been  corrected.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  many  other  articles 
of  value  to  future  students. 

Ninety-One. 


ALUM  &  GINTY, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Straight  Cat. 

Dear  Sirs : 

I  smoke  your  cigarettes  all 
the  time,  sometimes  two  at  a  time,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  them  to  teachers 
and  students  alike,  in  the  work  of  the 
day. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  P.  K. 


BOYNTON  HALL  MUSEE. 

The  Cheapest  Show  House  in  America. 

S  T  _A_  HR  PERFORMERS 

AND  10  PROFICIENT  SIJPES. 

All  exceedingly  funny  in  their  parts. 

Any  young  lady  who  visits  the  matinee  will  be  escorted  all  over  the  Ranch.  Funny- 

pictures  up  stairs  to  please  the  little  ones. 


Doors  open  alt  the  time.  Performances  every  Tues.  Aft.  sharp , 


Admission — Build  a  Bon-fire. 
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CHAS.  HAMILTON,  PRINTER,  11  MAIN  ST. WORCESTER,  MASS. 

A  short  time  since,  our  peace  of  mind 
was  disturbed  by  learning,  indirectly,  that 
one  of  the  Faculty  was  inclined  to  feel 
abused  by  a  somewhat  personal  article  that 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  W  P  I. 
Throwing  aside  our  own  humiliation  at 
having  what  we  considered  a  clever  effort 
meet  with  such  indifferent  success,  we  will 
say  that  we  are  really  sorry  if  anyone  saw 
in  the  article  anything  that  would  bring 
our  respect  for  the  Faculty  into  question. 
We  won’t  promise  never  again  to  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  Faculty,  because  the 
local  field  is  too  rich,  and  we  should  break 
our  promise  in  the  next  issue  if  we  saw  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  However,  we  will  in 
future  make  a  supreme  effort  to  publish 
nothing  that  could  possibly  be  twisted  into 
the  suggestion  of  a  malicious  motive  on 
our  part. 


If  what  follows  in  these  columns  con¬ 
cerning  Ninety-one’s  recent  entanglement 
with  an  abandoned  wash-stand  and  some 
pension-worthy  elevator  crates,  and  the 
uncalled-for  uproar  made  over  the  same, 
shall  be  deemed  out  of  place  by  any  of  our 
readers,  the  blame  must  be  laid  to  faulty 
judgment  on  our  part,  rather  than  to  un¬ 
kindly  intent.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  uproar,  and  we  say  “uncalled-for”  ad¬ 
visedly,  since  the  sentiments  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  late  fiasco,  abundantly 
bear  us  out  in  the  use  of  the  expression. 

Now  it  is  our  honest  opinion  that  a 
great  mistake  is  made  and  a  school  is  done 
an  injury,  when  a  trifling,  harmless  bonfire, 
off  the  school  grounds,  and  as  early  as  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  is  made  to  appear 
such  a  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  and 
such  a  frightful  calamity  generally.  It 
would  be  hard  to  see  what  advantage  has 
been  gained,  by  allowing  that  little  blaze 
to  assume  a  dignity  sufficient  to  cause  two 
investigations,  only  to  flat  out  into  an  apol¬ 
ogy  to  the  class,  and  a  contest  with  the  Tel¬ 
egram  over  the  correctness  of  the  reports 
of  the  affair,  as  published  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  neither  students 
nor  those  high  in  authority  at  the  Institute, 
receive  the  respectful  consideration  that  is 
their  due,  and  if  we  are  biting  off  our  own 
noses  in  theorizing  about  the  present  state 
of  things, — so  be  it. 

Every  good  bov,  who  is  still  not  quite 
good  enough  to  die  at  the  age  required  in 


To  «My  Rivaf. 

/ 


Fou  know  that  window  ;  so  do  I. 

Alas,  why  is  it, 

That  when  I  pass,  I  catch  no  eye 
Behind  the  glass ;  nor  any  sigh 
Her  heart  doth  visit  ? 

But  when  your  step  sounds  on  the  pave, 
She  conies — she  knew  it ! 

She  knows  your  hour  ;  the  smile  she  gave 
Should  have  the  power  to  make  you  brave  ; 
She  hopes  ’ twill  do  it. 

Alas  !  those  eyes  misled  me,  too. 

Fate  has  been  cruel ; 

But  oh,  old  friend,  can  this  be  true  ? 

Ah,  could  I  send  my  card  to  you, 

And  seek  a  duel  ? 

Not  that ;  how  foolish  that  would  be. 

We  both  are  sager. 

I  know  the  worst ;  she  said  to  me  : 

“  He  still  is  first.”  That  chilled  my  plea  ; 
’Twould  yours,  I’ll  wager. 

So  why  should  we  resort  to  war  ? 

Let  us  commingle 

Our  tears,  instead  ;  we’re  friends  of  yore ; 
O'er  vanished  dreams  let’s  join  once  more 
In  this  poor  jingle. 

Fill  up  the  glasses  ;  here’s  to  her  ! 

Sad  to  discover, 

Her  gentle  heart  /  could  not  stir; 

She  liked  you,  but  she’d  still  prefer 
That  soldier  lover ! 
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Nathan  Heard,  ’93, 
George  W.  Bishop,  ’93, 
Louis  C.  Smith,  ’92, 
Alfred  D.  Flinn,  ’93,  . 
Theo.  E.  Brayton,  '92, 


.  President. 
Vice-Preside?it. 
»  .  .  Treasurer. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Recording  Secretary. 


It  is  a  matter  of  especial  difficulty  to  carry  on  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
school.  Even  literary  societies  and  fraternities  cannot  live  ;  but,  as  a 
reward  for  the  earnest  efforts  of  its  leaders,  the  Tech  Association  is  one 
of  the  largest  societies  of  the  Institute. 

It  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  members,  and  handles  during  the 
year  half  a  hundred  dollars.  Weekly  meetings  are  held,  led  by  either  a 
student  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  chapel  organ  of  venerable 
fame  has  been  bequeathed  it,  and  is  quite  an  addition. 

The  receptions  tendered  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  incoming  class 
of  each  year,  are  green  spots  in  our  memories  of  entrance  time. 
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TV  Vdt  €kd- 

Founded  Spring  of  1890. 


David  F.  Atkins,  ’91, 
Bradford  A.  Gibson,  ’91,  . 
Wm.  H.  Ramsdell,  ’91, 


.  .  President. 

Vice-President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Prof.  Alonzo  S.  Kimball,  David  F.  Atkins,  ’91, 

Bradford  A.  Gibson,  ’91,  Wm.  H.  Ramsdell,  '91. 


In  the  spring  of  1890,  Professor  Kimball  suggested  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  of  ’91,  then  in  their  Middle  year,  that  a  club  for 
reviewing  and  discussing  electrical  literature  would  be  a  valuable  thing 
for  the  class.  Acting  on  this  suggestion  in  class  meeting  some  weeks 
later,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Professor 
Kimball  about  the  propriety  of  drafting  a  constitution.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  completed  but  it  was  thought  best,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
school  year,  to  potspone  active  work  till  the  opening  of  the  present 
year. 

The  regular  work  taken  up  is  of  the  nature  of  reviews  and  abstracts 
from  the  current  electrical  literature.  Members  being  assigned  to 
various  periodicals  each  month,  lectures  by  the  Professor  and  by  elec¬ 
trical  experts  from  stations  are  in  order. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  “  Electro  Mag¬ 
nets  ”  by  Sir  William  Thompson,  and  to  storage  batteries  and  storage 
systems.  Meetings  alternate  Monday  nights. 


Tlje  Tect?  Owna  CM) 

Founded  Sept.  28,  1890. 


OffiQ^r^. 

Harry  Sinclair,  ’93, 

Chas.  A.  Davis,  ’91,  .... 

Howard  W.  Bracken,  ’92, 

Arthur  H.  Smith,  ’92, 

Geo.  F.  Freed, ’92, 


President . 
Vice-Presiden  t. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
.  Keeper. 


So  far  as  known  the  Tech  Camera  Club  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  club  in  the  Institute  to  meet  the  unqualified  approval  of 
the  Faculty. 

Dr.  Smith  in  the  fall,  asked  of  the  Senior  class,  if  all  members  having 
cameras  and  taking  pictures  would  select  a  number  of  their  pictures  and 
bring  them  before  the  class  in  English  as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  exposi¬ 
tion  and  criticism.  The  exhibit  succeeded  so  well  that  the  boys  seized 
the  notion  and  formed  the  club.  A  dark  room,  storage,  and  meeting 
room  was  granted  them  in  Boynton  Hall  by  the  Faculty. 

Ail  having  an  active  interest  in  photography  are  made  eligible  to 
membership. 

Exhibitions  have  been  given  in  '90  and  "'91,  the  latter  competition 
awarding  prizes  and  a  special  prize  for  best  exhibit. 

The  regular  work  of  the  club  is  discussion  of  methods  and  means, 
exhibitions  and  outings.  The  “feature  ”  of  the  club  is  the  number  of 
cameras  made  by  their  owners. 

The  rank  of  the  club  and  its  work  is  high  among  the  clubs  of  the 
country. 
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TIjq  Historical  Society 

Founded  Fall  of  ’gi. 


OffiQ^r^. 

Frederick  E.  Hammond,  ’92, 

Charles  T.  Tatman,  ’93,  . 

Elmer  H.  Fish,  ’92, 


0  .  .  President. 

.  .  Vice-President. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Qon\n\itt^. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Smith,  Frederick  E.  Hammond,  ’92, 

Charles  T.  Tatman,  ’93,  Elmer  H.  Fish,  ’92, 

Louis  C.  Smith,  ’92. 


The  wide  difference  between  our  Institute  and  schools  of  the  “  College 
kind  is  no  more  markedly  shown,  perhaps,  than  by  the  absence  of  “  Lit¬ 
erary  Societies  ”  so  common  and  numerous  in  the  colleges.  In  the 
January  number  of  the  W  P  I,  there  appeared  an  article  advocating  a 
literary  society  of  some  sort,  preferably  an  historical  one. 

The  idea  caught  hold  and  the  Historical  Society  was  formed.  Its 
object  is  the  study  of  history  and  the  best  literature  of  the  periods 
through  which  the  course  of  the  history  passes. 

The  work  of  this  year  is  “  English  History  ”  beginning  with  the  Celts. 
Shakspeare’s  plays  are  read  in  connection.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
4.30  Thursdays. 


Salisbury  Siinitary  * 

*  En^inQQrin^  (lilt. 

Founded  Spring  of  ’gi. 

Frank  B.  Knight,  ’92,  . President. 

Eugene  L.  Mundin,  ’92,  .  .  .  Secretary  a7id  Treasurer. 

Con\ir\itt?e  oi\  ASSigJXnXWD- 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt,  Prof.  George  H.  White, 

Frank  B.  Knight,  ’92,  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  ’93, 

George  E.  Paull,  ’93. 


Every  Friday  afternoon  at  4.45,  members  of  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  and  History  and  Political  Science  meet  in 
the  Salisbury  Laboratories  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  and  reports  on 
Sanitary  engineering  and  related  subjects. 

From  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
men  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  connected,  the  club  bids  fair  to 
become  a  fixity  if  not  even  a  sub  course  of  the  school. 

The  especial  work  considered  is  sewage  and  sewage  disposal.  Lec¬ 
tures  by  men  eminently  fitted  to  instruct  will  be  had  from  time  to  time, 
those  of  the  present  year  are  by  Dr.  Kinnicutt  and  Dr.  Jordan  of  Clark 
University.  Visits  are  made  to  the  various  disposal  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  subject  will  be  studied  in  detail  during  the  summer  and 
reported  on  next  year.  Members  of  the  courses  before  mentioned  are 
eligible  to  membership. 
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Ill  P I  /ljil(i)i|i  Corporation 


HE  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  is  at  last  a  corporate  body.  At  the  annual  meeting 
two  years  since  (June,  1889),  the  proposition  to  incorporate 
was  brought  forward  and  somewhat  later  the  first  steps  were  taken. 
On  May  20th,  1891,  the  body  was  formally  incorporated  with  twelve 
subscribers.  These  twelve  were  mostly  men  of  the  earlier  classes  and 
residents  of  Worcester  or  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  officers  chosen  were  of  necessity  from  the  twelve  original  sub¬ 
scribers.  They  were  : 


Chas.  D.  Washburn,  . 
Edward  F.  Tolman, 
John  C.  Woodbury, 
Louis  W.  Southgate, 
John  F.  Kyes,  . 
Edward  K.  Hill,  . 


President. 

Vice-Preside?its. 

Secretary . 
.  Treasurer. 


Qon\n\itt^. 


Chas.  D.  Washburn, 
John  F.  Kyes, 
Edw.  K.  Hill, 


Edw.  F.  Tolman, 

John  C.  Woodbury, 

J.  Fred.  Wilson, 


Louis  W.  Southgate. 


The  twelve  original  subscribers  at  a  meeting  in  June  formally  elected 
each  graduate  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

The  originators  of  the  scheme  of  corporation  had  in  mind  various 
reasons  for  their  action,  among  which  were :  The  greater  dignity 
afforded  by  this  form  over  the  simple  society ;  second  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  graduates  sent  out  each  year,  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Institute  in  all  its  departments,  makes  it  necessary  that 
this  society  have  a  larger  and  more  perfect  organization  ;  and  third  the 
present  funds  held  in  the  form  of  the  Thompson  Memorial  Fund, 
amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  amounts 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  society  in  the  future,  makes  a  corporation 
necessary  that  the  society  may  legally  hold  and  appropriate  property. 

The  whole  body  of  graduates  will  be  members  as  before  the  change. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  as  formerly  (on  the  night  before  graduation 
each  year)  and  the  fees  and  dues  the  same. 

All  that  is  needed  now  to  give  the  association  the  standing  it  should 
have  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  graduates. 

Men  of  the  Alumni,  this  is  for  you,  and  it  is  by  your  efforts  that  this 
corporation  can  become  a  grand  body  of  good  fellows  and  brothers  of  the 
old  Tech.  Attend  its  meetings  when  possible,  give  it  your  hearty 
support  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways,  and  make  it  a  complete  success. 


1 10 


Ga 


me. 


The  last  hand  played,  we  cashed  our  chips, 
Though  each  the  game  was  leading  ; 
She  shook  her  head,  and  tapped  her  lips, 
While  I  stood  mutely  pleading. 

Yes,  both  had  won — a  paradox — 

And  neither  one  was  broken, 

But  stop  we  must,  for  folks  have  clocks, 
And  ours  gave  warning  4oken. 

Of  jack-pots  opened  she  may  speak  ; 

I’ll  hint  at  heavy  raises; 

And  if  a  flush  burns  on  her  cheek, 

It’s  one  of  poker’s  phases. 

Ah,  what  a  tale  it  is  to  tell  ! 

You  see  (Truth  will  not  dim  it.) 

A  kiss  the  ante  was,  and — well, 

There  wasn’t  any  limit  1 


hi 


One  Hour  wilt  iKe  Doc. 


GEOLOGY.— Instruction  in  Rocks. 

Enter  class. 

Doc. — Now  take  you  books,  please,  and  I  will  give  out  the  lesson  for 
next  time.  Begin  on  page  315  and  take  first  2  lines  :  omit  next  page — 
011317  take  first  paragraph:  omit  next  3  lines,  we  haven’t  time  for 
those  :  read  over  next  ten  pages,  I  have  practically  told  you  those — 

Bradford  ( interrupting ). — Last  week  you  told  about  the  Russian 
schrimp  that  changed  by  evolution  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  Do  fresh 
water  fish  have  scales  when  they  change  ? 

Doc. — No,  I  think  not. 

Bradford. — Well,  I  knew  some  brook  trout  in  Falmouth  that  smelt 
the  salt  air  and  had  scales — 

Doc. — I  never  heard  of  it,  but  the  evolution  theory  is  not  wholly 
developed  yet — 

Tracy  ( interrupting ). — Well,  I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  fighting  cock 
and  his  spurs  grew  longer  by  breeding. 

Doc. — That  may  be — 

Perham. — I  heard  of  a  man  who  fed  his  parrot  on  cheese  and  he 
changed  to  a  wharf  rat.  Could  that  be  so  ? 

Doc. — Um — No,  I  guess  not  as  great  a  change  as  that,  but  we  do 
have  great  changes — But  let  us  go  on.  Take  4  lines  on  top  of — 

Hodgman  ( interrupting ). — Doctor,  why  is  it  that  rain  falls  more  on 
mountains  than  in  valleys  ? 

Doc. — Well,  it  is  colder  there  and  the  rain  condenses — 

Hodgman. — Well,  I  lived  on  a  mountain  all  last  summer  and  it  didn’t 
rain  there  half  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  valley. 

Doc. — Um,  well  ( brightening  itp),  is  there  a  river  near  there? 

Hodgman. — Yes,  it  was  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

Doc. — Well,  you  see  the  warm  breezes  from  the  south  met  the  cold 
breezes  from  the  north  right  over  the  river  and  condensed;  that  is 
easily  explained. 

Hodgman. — Yes,  but  they  do  that  anywhere. 
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Doc. — Well,  the  river  might  have  been  cold.  But  let  us  go  on. 
Take  next  3  pages  omitting  3  lines  at — 

Dunbar  {interrupting).— Doctor,  how  long  are  the  birds  in  this  era  ? 

Doc. — Well  they  vary  from  1  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  length,  generally  about 
10,  sometimes  longer,  more  often  shorter. 

Dunbar. — But  the  book  says  25  ft. 

Doc. — Well,  sometimes  they  vary.  Let  us  go  on.  I  will  speak  about 
that  later.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  lesson.  Please,  Tracy — How 
many  kinds  of  sandstone  are  there  ? 

Tracy  {who  is  unprepared). — I  think  there  are  two. 

Doc. — Yes,  generally.  What  are  they? 

Tracy  {guessing). — Coarse  and  fine. 

Doc.  {smiling  broadly). — Of  course  !  What  are  they  used  for  ? 

7 racy. — For  building  purposes. 

Doc. — Yes,  sometimes.  What  age  did  they  grow  in  ? 

Tracy. — Cenozoic. 

Doc. — No.  What  do  we  find  in  them  ? 

Tracy. — Tracks. 

Doc. — Tracks  of  what? 

Tracy. — Birds. 

Doc. — Yes,  and  reptiles.  Now  what  age  were  they  formed  in  ? 

Tracy  {catching  on). — The  Reptilian. 

Doc. — That’s  right,  the  Reptilian  or  Mesozoic  age.  The  next,  please. 
Taylor,  How  many  classes  of  reptiles  are  there  ? 

Taylor  {promptly*). — Forty-eight. 

Doc. — Yes,  forty-eight  species,  but  five  classes.  What  about  the 
early  reptiles  ? 

Taylor. — They  resembled  the  birds. 

Doc. — Yes,  what  about  the  early  birds  ? 

Class  {in  an  undertone). — They  caught  the  worm. 

Taylor. — They  resembled  the  reptiles. 

Doc. — Yes.  When  I  was  in  North  Carolina — 

Bradford  {interrupting). — How  long  are  stalactites  found  ? 

Doc. — Well,  they  vary  anywhere  from  6  to  100  ft.  Generally  about 
15,  sometimes  longer,  more  often  about  20  ft. 

Du  ring  the  last  five  minutes  the  class  have  been  impatiently  looking 
at  their  watches  and  the  door  has  opened  a  dozen  times.  The  Doctor 
looks  at  his  watch  and  finds  it  12.05,  and  excuses  the  class. 


TKe  Tect  fejidlbdy. 


0NE  of  the  fellows,  a  lank,  dyspeptic  looking  chap,  said  to  me  one 
day,  “  All  gall  is  quartered  into  three  halves,  two  of  which  are 
held  by  the  Faculty  and  the  third  by  the  Tech  Landlady.”  I 
had  just  come  out  of  a  struggle  with  a  damp  slice  from  the  neck  of  a 
Chicago  dressed  beef  (deliver  us  from  Chicago  if  that  is  their  usual 
mode  of  dress)  and  thought  he  didn’t  do  her  justice.  But  perhaps  I 
was  hasty  in  my  conclusions  ;  no  doubt  I  was. 

After  all,  the  landlady  is  not  so  black  as  she  has  been  painted. 
(And  not  so  white,  either,  as  she  is  on  Sunday.)  Let  us  have  charity 
even  if  it  is  the  only  sweet  thing  on  the  table.  What  if  she  doesn’t  fur¬ 
nish  a  hammer  and  side  cutting  pliers  with  the  meat,  or  a  can-opener 
with  the  biscuit,  or  a  nut-cracker  with  the  beans,  you  must  remember 
how  long  she  has  waited  in  (wrathful)  silence  for  your  last  month’s 
board  money.  She  is  human — ’twere  better  she  were  angelic  when  you 
come  to  breakfast  at  8.30 ;  but  let  that  pass. 

What  if  she  does  keep  “  Boarders  Wanted  ”  in  the  window  long  after 
the  dining-room  is  full  to  overflowing  and  you  have  to  wait  your  turn 
out  on  the  front  steps  trying  to  fill  your  aching  void  with  imagination 
and  a  tooth-pick — if  you  could  only  get  the  money  to  square  up,  you 
could  take  yourself  off  to  the  rival  boarding-house  across  the  way  and 
be  received  with  open  arms. 

We  shouldn’t  growl  if  our  landlady,  an  unmarried  female  of  uncertain 
summers,  should  express  dissatisfaction  with  our  bringing  up;  it’s  only 
the  expression  of  her  unrequited  motherly  instinct  and  her  deep  interest 
in  us,  and  she  may  need  the  recreation. 

No,  the  landlady  is  a  physical  necessity, — by  her  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  Let  us  think  kindly  of  her  and  in  going,  bequeath 
her  our  old  jokes,  our  doctor’s-bills  and  our  Prep  friends.  Long  live 
the  Tech  landlady. 


’Twas  early  in  my  Middle  year, 

I  fell  in  love  with  Anna, 

Attracted  by  her  graceful  curves, 

I  joined  the  crowd  that  ran  her. 

Such  lines,  such  curves  in  mortal  girl 
I  ne’er  had  found  before, 

In  rapture  then,  night  after  night 
I  fondly  looked  them  o’er. 

But  when  one  day  I  did  not  go 
To  see  my  lovely  charmer, 

I  did  not  know  or  even  think 
My  absence  would  alarm  her. 

Next  day  I  thought  she  would  forgive — 
But  no  !  that  could  not  be  so. 

With  an  injured  maiden’s  pent  up  wrath, 
My  Anna — lyt  on  me,  though. 

And  so  it  happened  after  that, 

When  I  neglected  Anna, 

She’d  surely  have  revenge  on  me 
In  some  outrageous  manner. 

In  choosing  girls  e’er  after  that 
My  look  was  always  critical — 

Not  once  since  have  I  been  deceived, 

By  a  figure  analytical. 
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THE  FACULTY. 
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*  See  Attendance,  Catalogue  for  ’91,  page  49. 
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NAME. 

George  W.  Booth, 
Bradford  A.  Gibson, 

Edwin  S.  Phelps, 
Edmund  P.  Power, 
Edwin  A.  Taylor, 
Herbert  A.  Warren, 
John  A.  Whittaker, 


THESIS.  THESIS  DRAWING. 


Permeability  of  Cement. 

Investigation  of  the  Sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Bear 
Valley  Dam. 

Metallic  Railroad  Ties. 

Crushing  Strength  of 
Bricks. 

The  New  Haven  Water 
Company’s  Reservoir. 

The  Effect  of  Sugar  in 
Cement. 

Flow  of  Water  over 
Weirs. 


Sergeant’s  Air 
Compressor. 

An  automatic  In¬ 
clined  Stock 
Hoist. 

Oscillating  En¬ 
gine. 

Locomotive. 

Gate  House, 

130  St.,  N.  Y. 

Triple  Expansion 
Engine. 

Road  Machine. 


iV\^f\ai\i<;al  £r\gii\^^rii\g. 

Gerald  Alley,  Load  for  the  Maximum  Electric  Motor 

Efficiency  for  the  Al-  Truck, 
den  Compound  En¬ 
gine. 
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NAME. 


THESIS. 


THESIS  DRAWING. 


Albert  H.  Armstrong, 

David  Atkins, 

Francis  E.  Bradford, 

Harry  L.  Dadmun, 

Charles  H.  Davis, 

Charles  H.  Dunbar, 

Norman  V.  Fitts, 

Howard  B.  Foster, 
Fred  C.  Hodgman, 

Henry  E.  Kimball, 

Sumner  A.  Kinsley, 
Alexander  D.  Lunt, 

James  C.  Perham, 


Installation  of  Steam 
and  Electric  Plant. 

Duplex  Pump. 

Design  and  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Apparatus  for 
the  Collection  of  Flue 
Gases. 

Tests  of  Tensile  Strength 
of  Iron  and  Mixtures. 

Indicator  Practice  and 
Designing  of  Reduc¬ 
ing  Motions  for  Triple 
Expansion  Engine. 

Efficiencies  of  Surface 
Condenser. 

Rotary  Meter  and  Oval 
Gearing. 

Belt  Testing. 

Steam  Loop. 

The  Determination  of 
Most  Efficient  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  Alden 
Compound  Engine. 

Mechanical  Processes 
in  Modern  Illustration. 

The  Determination  of 
Most  Efficient  Pres¬ 
sure  for  Alden  Com¬ 
pound  Engine. 

The  Thermal  Resistance 
of  Brass  Tubing. 


Compound  En¬ 
gine. 

Duplex  Pump. 
Marine  Engine. 


Section  of  Head- 
stock  of  Engine 
Lathe. 

Twist  Drill 
Grinder. 


Wheeler  Conden¬ 
ser  with  Pumps. 

Rotary  Meter. 

Steel  Tire  Mill. 

Korting  Con¬ 
denser. 

Hydraulic  Crane. 


Friction  Gears 
and  Frame. 

Alden  Engine. 


Knucl^le  Jointed 
Press. 


NAME. 


THESIS. 


THESIS  DRAWING. 


William  H.  Ramsdell, 
Arthur  L.  Rice, 

Herbert  J.  Somerset, 

Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Joseph  P.  Taylor, 

H.  Homer  Tracy, 


Test  o£  Gas  Engine. 

The  Effect  of  Compres¬ 
sion  on  ihe  Friction  of 
Crank  Shaft  of  Com¬ 
pound  Engine. 

Load  for  the  Maximum 
Efficiency  for  the  Al- 
den  Engine. 

Effect  of  Steam  Jacket¬ 
ing. 

Pemberthy  Injector. 

Steam  Radiator  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Compound 
Engine. 


Upright  Drilling 
Machine. 

vEtna  Balance 
Valve. 


Westinghouse 
Air  Brake. 

Water  wheel. 

Pemberthy  In¬ 
jector. 

A  Worthington 
Pumping  En¬ 
gine. 


CEenvUtry* 

Fred  A.  Bigelow, 

Physical  Tests  and  Chemical  Examination  of  Georgia,  Lee  and 
Rutland  Marbles. 

George  E.  Barton, 

Analvsis  of  Commercial  Aluminium. 

J 

William  H.  Baird, 

Determination  of  Glucose  by  Fehling’s  Solution  in  Presence  of 
Potassium-ferro-cyanide. 

Harrison  P.  Eddy, 

Chemical  Examination  of  Worcester’s  Sewage  Sludge.  • 

Daniel  F.  O’Regan, 

Determination  of  the  Impurities  in  Copper  which  affect  its  conduc¬ 
tivity. 

John  F.  Rogers, 

Examination  of  Fire  Clays  from  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 

*  Chemists  not  required  to  make  Thesis  Drawings. 


^outlets  of  a  iS  ammer  jYncjBt. 

A  TECH  IDYL. 

The  straggling  moonbeams  lit  the  hill ; 

The  tumbling  clouds  in  billows  rolled, 

And  dashed  their  shadows  here  and  there — 

“  I  tell  you  I  ain’t  cold.” 

A  little  star  peeped  in  and  out 

From  a  curtain  of  the  deepest  blue, 

A  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye, — 

“  I’ll  slap  you  if  you  do.” 

x4  love-sick  cricket  in  the  grass 

Sang  to  his  love,  whose  heart  was  cold, 

A  plaintive  mournful  melody  :  , 

“  I  think  you  Techs  are  awful  bold.” 

Gentle  zephyrs  from  the  South 

Kissed  the  young  pines  in  quiet  play, 

And  tossed  their  branches,  as  they  passed — 

“  Now  what  would  your  mother  say.” 

Bright  dew-drops  glittered  in  the  grass; 

A  flood  of  light  like  silver  hair, 

Crowned  the  head  of  the  huge  old  oak. 

“  Well,  if  you  must  have  it, — there  !  ” 

With  the  distant  city’s  mellowed  sounds 
Mingles  the  tones  of  a  lover’s  lute — 

And  dies  away  on  the  breeze’s  sigh  : 

“  They’re  onto  us  up  there — let’s  scoot  !  ” 

The  clouds  roll  on,  the  breezes  play; 

The  moon  flings  down  her  flood  of  yellow, 

Flecking  the  earth  with  gold — “  I’ll  bet 
A  quarter,  Trace,  I  know  that  fellow.” 

“  It’s  Dan  !  ” 
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HAT  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kinclleth  !  !  !  ” 

Who  was  the  first  man  to  say  “  Cremate  ”  ? 

That’s  a  secret  that  even  the  fellow  himself  will 
never  find  out  perhaps,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  after  he  said  it,  it 
was  in  everybody’s  mouth.  “  When  ?  ”  “  Some  Friday  Night.” 

“Where?”  “Anywhere.”  “Who’ll  do  it?”  “91.”  “What’ll  the 
Faculty  say  ?  ”  “  Don’t  give  a  Hurraw .” 

How  we  thought  we  had  everything  cooked  up  for  a  “  buster  ”  next 
Friday  night,  when  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Moen  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone. 

Didn’t  the  fellows  grin  though  during  the  next  week,  when  the  Doc 
announced  about  twice  as  many  class  meetings  as  usual. 

What  a  dignity  the  Middlers  displayed  when  asked  to  join.  What 
did  we  want,  they  asked,  “  Going  to  have  a  scrap  with  ’93,  and  want  us 
to  help  you?”  Nary — just  fun.  And  the  president  of  ’93,  he  was 
mad  as  a  wet  hen  when  he  thought  that  his  class  had  not  been  invited. 
How  he  grinned  when  the  mistake  was  explained.  And  the  “  Preps,” 
why  you  couldn’t  get  within  six  feet  of  some  of  them — anticipation 
stuck  out  all  over  like  quills  on  a  hedgehog.  (Nothing  implied.) 

There  was  an  extra  large  smile  on  the  Institute  face  as  a  whole,  when 
Doc  announced  that  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  7,  could  be  taken 
for  the  Tech-Harvard  game.  And  “  there  was  gathering  in  hot  haste” 
that  afternoon.  What  rivers  of  perspiration,  what  scratching  of  pates 
for  ideas,  what  strains  of  Hecktograph  ink  from  the  copying  of  those 
ideas  !  How  the  truckman  labored  and  recited  poetry  under  his  breath, 
as  he  pulled  the  torches  out  of  a  barrel  up  in  “  Hurd’s  ”  stables,  and 
then  scraped  the  black  off  himself  upon  the  fence  !  It  was  worth  a 


farm  in  Indiana  to  hear  the  little  “  muckers  ”  on  the  street,  after  they 
knew  that  something  was  in  the  wind.  “Hey!  there  Jimmy!  See  that 
feller,  that  un  wid  a  box?  He’s  a  Tech.  I  seed  a  pile  uv  ’em  las’ 
night  wid  stoveys  sneakin’  home  wid  ’em.  They’s  goin’  to  have  a  time 
ter  night.  Ye  jis  want  ter  be  around.” 

Shades  of  Mon  us  !  What  a  motley  gang  gathered  under  the  goal 
posts  that  night  at  “  nine  sharp  J  ” 

“  H  ark  !  Hark  !  I  he  dogs  do  bark, 

The  beggars  are  coming  to  town, 

Some  in  rags,  some  in  tags, 

And  “  ’92  in  night  shirts  !  ” 

Hats  !  Why  if  the  artists  of  Puck  had  been  on  the  ground  they  would 
never  have  drawn  a  “  Grandpa’s  ”  hat  again.  A  sight  to  behold,  did 
you  say  ?  Why  the  cops  who  represented  the  “  Dignity  of  the  City  ”  on 
the  occasion,  had  to  hold  each  other  to  keep  from  running  away. 

Then  came  the  “  Marshalling  ”  of  the  clans.  The  leader  with  a 
horn  he  couldn’t  toot,  two  kids  with  torches,  the  band,  four  pieces 
and  a  coon.  Poor  Polly,  seated  in  the  funeral  van  with  its  sable  driver, 
four  armed  guards,  two  hangmen  robed  in  black,  ’91  as  chief  mourners, 
’92  with  their  music  of  melancholy,  ’93  with  “Marshal  ”  and — ’94.  Then 
to  the  tune  of,  “  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,”  we  stepped  forth  to  con¬ 
quer. 

What  an  unlucky  thing  it  was  for  Dr.  K - that  his  dog  had  to  be 

taken  back  home  that  night.  Otherwise  he  wouldn’t  have  seen  the 
show  ! 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  most  of  the  fellows  when  we  swung  down 
on  to  Main  Street  at  a  pace  that  almost  paralyzed  the  band. 

Here  Barton  got  the  egg. 

Down  Maine,  through  Harvard,  and  then  down  Boynton ,  and  here  we 
trod  on  the  tail  of  Rome  till  she  howled. 

Around  West  and  up  into  the  field  we  go,  where  the  wood  and  tar-bar¬ 
rels  lie  patiently  waiting  our  arrival. 

A  ring  is  formed,  a  jury  consisting  of  a  Jap,  a  Don  Cossack,  a  South 
African,  and  a  greaser,  is  empaneled,  and  his  honor,  the  Royal  Giblets 
Joblots,  proceeds  to  try  poor  Miss  Polly  Con  for  alienating  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  class  of  ’91,  from  Miss  Mechanics,  Miss  Chemistry  et  al. 
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On  the  evidence  of  J.  G.  Y.  Gun  (full  name  Johnny  Get  You'  G — ) 
and  of  H.  S.  Home  (full  name  Home  Sweet  Home),  the  jury  find  Polly 
guilty  as  set  forth.  They  also  plead  in  extenuation  that  she  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  her  father  Eppy  Gon.  But  the  judge  declares  the 
crime  too  heinous  for  clemency  and  condemns  her  to  be  hung  by  the 
heels  till  dizzy  and  then  incinerated.  The  condemned  is  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  and  the  oil  soaked  in. 

Amid  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  victim,  and  painted  like  demons  by 
the  lurid  glare  that  shot  up  to  heaven,  a  selected  choir  of  the  “  Chief 
Mourners  ”  renders  the  “  Dirge  ”  to  the  classic  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle 
Andanty  Variationies. 

DIRGE. 

Come  all  ye  friends  and  join  with  me 
And  help  me  mourn  for  Polly. 

For  she  was  sired  by  E-p-e 
Which  was  her  greatest  folly. 

Chorus. 

Boo-hoo  Polly,  fare  thee  well, 

Though  it  our  heart-strings  smashes 

To  burn  so  young  a  dam-osel — 

We’ve  sworn  you  most  to  ashes. 


In  youth  she  was  a  handsome  lass 
And  ’twere  not  for  her  “  Pappy  ” 

Such  things  would  not  have  come  to  pass 
Of  which  we’d  be  most  happy. 

Cho. 

This  heavy  load  of  sorrow  discharged,  the  welkin  is  made  to  ring 
with  the  Docsology  (spirited). 

Bring  the  old  tar-barrel,  boys,  we’ll  have  another  song, 

Sing  it  with  a  chorus  that  will  move  the  Profs  along. 

Sing  it  as  we  ought  to  sing  it  full  two  hundred  strong, 

As  we  go  marching  through  Boynton. 

Chorus. 
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Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  we’ll  bring  the  kerosene. 

Hun  ah  !  Hurrah  !  the  kindling  won’t  be  green 
And  so  we’ll  shout  the  chorus  now  as  we  nmrch  between, 

1  he  Profs  and  the  lech  here  on  Boynton. 

O  !  how  the  Profs,  will  wonder  when  they  hear  the  joyful  sound, 
And  how  a  pair  of  sneakers  will  go  skipping  o’er  the  ground. 
And  how  they  d  roast  the  leaders  if  they  only  could  be  found, 

As  we  go  marching  through  Boynton. 

Cho. 

O !  how  they’d  like  to  pull  us  if  they’d  only  get  the  chance, 

O  1  now  they'd  pay  the  fiddler  could  they  only  make  us  dance, 
O  1  how  they  d  like  to  take  us  by  the  slack  end  of  the  pants, 

As  we  go  inarching  through  Boynton. 

Cho. 


The  Preps  now  display  their  courage  with  the  “  jag.”  One  by  one 
the  boys  drop  off  home  or  to  the  night  lunch  carts,  the  “jag”  is  taken 
off  in  the  funeral  van,  the  fire  goes  down,  and  five  or  six  fellows  stay  to 
take  care  of  the  torches,  watch  the  last  ember  out  and  dismiss  the 
cops.  O  !  it  was  a  glorious  time. 

The  Faculty  showed  great  discretion  in  giving  the  passions  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  time  to  cool,  and  no  doubt  discussing  the  matter  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  result  of  their  cogitations,  announced  a  week  or 
two  later,  was  that  nothing  further  would  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  a 
carefully  directed  letter  was  given  to  each  student  containing  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  time-honored  rule  in  the  catalogue  concerning  order. 


Supplementary  Regulations. 

VIII.  The  attention  of  the  students  is  hereby  called  to  the  following 
simple,  general  rule  regarding  order,  inserted  in  the  catalogue. 

“  Students  are  expected  at  all  times  to  demean  themselves  in  a  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  manner.”  This  rule  is  understood  to  prohibit,  besides 
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other  things,  ungentlemanly  or  noisy  parades  and  demonstrations  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Institute  or  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  bon-fires 
either  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institute,  or  elsewhere  within  ten  rods  of 
any  building,  as  prescribed  by  law.  (See  General  Statutes  of  Mass., 
Chap.  206,  Sect.  12.) 


In  Chapel — 10:47  A-  M- 


(with  one  division  lacking) 


Little  Doc  F.  has  lost  his  sheep, 

He  don’t  know  where  to  find  them. 

Ah  !  here  they  come  from  Eppie’s  room — 
As  ever  his  tale’s  behind  time. 
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THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY  APPLIED 
TO  THE  DORG. 
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To  College  Fraternities. 

To  Editorial  Boards. 

To  Managing  Editors. 

If  you  would  issue  a  booh  and  have  it  a  success  you 

are  hereby  advised  to  avoid 

C.  A.  BRAINERD, 

College  .Advertising  Bureau. 

(Present  Address?  Ill  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK.) 

For  full  information,  address  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
Aftermath,  or  any  other  board  of  editors  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  above-mentioned  Bureau. 
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CLOTHIERS  AND  TAILORS. 


WE  TRUST  WE  SHALL  MERIT  AND  RECEIVE  THE  CLOTHING  PATRON¬ 
AGE  OF  BOTH  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ALUMNI  IN  THE  FUTURE,  AS  WE 
HAVE  IN  THE  PAST. 


VV.  A.  LYTLE  &  CO., 

409  MAIN  STREET,  -  -•  WORCESTER. 


WIRE  MACHINERY. 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Rod  rolling  mill  and  wire  drawing  mill  plants,  and  appliances  for  manufacturing 

Iron,  Steel,  Brass  and  Copper  Wire. 
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GOULD  &  EBERHARDT, 


NEWHRK.  N.  J. 


BUILDERS  OF 

HIGH-CLASS 

MACHINE .TOOLS 


USED  BY 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 

AND 


y 


Eh erhar fit’s  Entirely  Auto.  Gear  Cutter- 
22",  30",  36",  50",  60",  72",  etc. 


LEADING  FIRMS. 


Eberliardt’s  Standard  Drill  Press, 
with  Tapping  Attachment 
and  Compound  Table. 

25",  32 ",  37  ',  43",  48",  52". 


▲ 
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"-STRIKE  — 

is  CAST  ON  VISE 
ONLY  STRIKE  THERE 


DOUBLE  TRIPLE  QUICK  STROKE. 

(  TRADE  MARKl) 


PATENT  SHAPERS. 
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TOOL  SHELVES 


WYMAN  &  GORDON, 

Worcester  Drop  Forging  Works, 

WORCESTER,  7VT7ASS. 

IRON,  COPPER,  STEEL  AND  BRONZE  FORGINGS, 

MADE  BY 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  DROP  HAMMER,  STEAM  HAMMER,  HELYE  HAMMER. 


Quick  Action  Wood  Worker’s  Vises  for  Trade  Schools. 

DHM  I  S  St  CO., 

386 - MAIN  STREET - 386  (OPPOSITE  bay  state  HOUSE). 

FINE  READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

Confined  Styles  in  Tennis  Suits.  Cashmere  and  Wash  Vests. 

OUR  CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT  IS  FIRST-CLASS.  DRESS  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS.  DRESS  SUITS  TO  LET. 

DAVIS  &  CO., . 286— Main  Street— 286 


WM.  S.  SMITH.  ESTABLISHED  1821.  ELWOOD  ADAMS. 

SMITH  &  ADAMS, 

(Successors  to  HENRY  W.  MILLER.) 

DEALERS  IN 

HARDWARE BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

CARPENTERS’  AND  MACHINISTS’  TOOLS. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Richmond  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Work 

No.  156  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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THE 

T  H  OMSON-H  OUSTON 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Electrical  Apparatus  for  Electric  Lighting 

AND  THE 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 


COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  OF 

Arc  Lighting,  Incandescent  Lighting  by  Direct  and  Alternating  Current, 
Electric  Tramways,  Electrical  Street  Car  Propulsion. 


Tftoipit-Hoiistoii  Electric  Ccmpaiyj, 


620  Atlantic  Av.,  Boston,  Mass., 

405  Sibley  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

115  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

15  1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

509  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

266  1st  St.,  Portland,  Ore., 

Hugus  &  Hacke  Bldg,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 


148  Michigan  Ay.,  Chicago,  III., 

Wall  and  Loyd  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

264  West  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0., 

1333  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C., 

New  Kirk  Bldg,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

831  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
115  North  3rd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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“With  perfect  instruments  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  student  from  acquiring  the 
manual  dexterity  necessary  to  produce  the  best  work  in  the  least  time.” 

The  Standard  Alteneder  Drawing  Instruments. 

Each  Instrument  is  stamped  with  name  or  trade-mark. 

The  results  of  forty  years’  experience,  superior  workmanship  and  careful  personal  super¬ 
vision  are  combined  in  the  above  instruments.  For  a  catalogue  address  the  manufacturers, 

THEO.  ALTENEDER  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


PRESPEY  PERO, 

HERMON  STREET  FOUNDRY, 

Manufacturer  of  Every  Description  of 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOL  CASTINGS. 

Office  85  Hermon  St.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Amateurs  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
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LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  FIRST-CLASS  GOODS. 


NICHOLSON  FILE  COMPANY, 

PROSZIDENCe,  R.  I. 


fHE  PRODUCT  OF  THIS  COMPANY  IS  THE  LAR¬ 
GEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  OF  ANY  FILE 
MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD,  AND  ITS  REPU¬ 
TATION  FOR  SUPERIORITY  OF  WORK  IS  UN¬ 
EQUALED. 

- :o: - 

WORKS  AT  PROVIDENCE  AND  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 
OFFICES  AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


ENGINEERS. 


IRON  FOUNDERS. 


MACHINISTS. 


R.  D.  WOOD  St  GO.. 


PHILHDELPHIK,  P7Y  . 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


G  ast  Iron  P  I  PE 

MATHEWS’  FIRE  HYDRANTS,  EDDY  VALVES, 


HycLranlic  Jib  Cranes,  Freight  Car  Lifts,  etc. 

GAS  HOLDERS  AND  GAS  MACHINERY. 

HEAVY  LOAM  CASTINGS.  SPECIAL  MACHINERY. 
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HAVE  PRINTED  A  PAMPHLET,  “LUBRICATION,”  WHICH  IS 
INTENDED  TO  SHOW  THE  ADVANTAGES  THAT  COME  FROM 
THE  USE  OF  THE  BEST  LUBRICANTS. 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  AND  REFER  TO  THE  LOG. 


Vacuum  Oil  Company, 


ROCHESTER,  U.  S.  A., 

Or  45  PURCHASE  STREET,  POSTON. 


THE  POWELL  PLANER  CO., 

BUILDERS  OF 

METAL  PLANERS, 

22"x22"  to  84"x84''  inclusive. 

WORCESTER,  MASS,,  U,  S,  A, 


So  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  you  use,  that  in  making  your  purchases  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  question,  “  Where  is  the  Best  4*lace  to  Buy?” 

Our  Goods  are  Reliable  and  in  every  instance  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  aim  is  to  produce  the 
Best  Goods  ever  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  and  the  reputation  that  we  enjoy  fully  attests 
the  success  of  our  efforts.  We  want  your  trade.  We  have  everything  in  Men’s,  Youths’,  Boys’  and 
Children’s  Clothing  that  you  may  need,  and  our  prices  are  consistent  with  the  quality  or  grades. 


BIGEL_OSa£  St  LONGLEY, 

884-388  RAIN  STREET,  COE.  ELM  STREET. 
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GOLD  MEDALS  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 


Philadelphia,  1876.  Atlanta,  1881.  New  Orleans,  1885.  Boston,  1887. 

San  Francisco,  1889. 

SAWS  AND  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

SIMONDS  7VTE’G  CQ„ 

FITCHBURG,  MASS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JOHN  A.  WHITE, 

: MANUFACTURER  OF 


LATEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  STYLES. 


31  7VY7AI N  SUR  E  EX,  ....  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


JONES  St  L7A7VVSON  MACHINE  CO., 

SPRINGFIFLD,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


TURN-TABLE  TURRET  LATHES,  SCREW  MACHINES. 


No.  5  X  Screw  Machine  with  Pat.  Revolving 
Feed  and  Automatic  Chuck. 


Monitors,  Chucking  Lathes  and  Small  Tools  of  all  Descriptions. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 
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MACULLAR  &  SON, 

FINE  CLOTHIERS  and  CUSTOM  TAILORS. 


•  ••••©  ®  ©©•©•©©©©• 


HE  senior  member  of  our  firm  is  also  the  senior  member  of  the  well-known  Boston  house  of 


Macullar,  Parker  &  Co.,  and  we  are  their  sole  agents  in  this  State.  Being  so  closely  identified 


with  the  Boston  store,  we  are  able  to  offer  our  customers,  at  all  seasons,  the  <rreatest  advantages  to- 
be  obtained  anywhere  in  Worcester,  in  the  selection  of 


Overcoats,  Suits,  Trousers,  etc.  Although  we  show 
you  the  best  Clothing  in  the  world,  our  prices  are 
low.  Our  special  features  for  young  men  are 
nobby  Overcoats  and  Suits,  made  thoroughly  and 
guaranteed  to  fit. 


UR  Bovs’  and  Childrens’  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Putnam,  so  long  anrT 


w  favorably  known  to  the  clothing  buyers  of  Worcester.  We  folloAv  the  same  principle  here  as 
diown  in  our  other  departments,  to  give  the  best  at  low  prices.  The  styles  we  show  are  highlv 
desirable,  and  the  fit  and  make  of  our  Overcoats,  Dress  and  School  Suits  we  guarantee. 


CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT. 


ALL  of  our  Special  Styles  in  Woolens  for  Suits  and  Trousers  we  purchase  in  single  patterns;  this- 
enables  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  to  be  found  in  this  City. 
Our  reputation  for  Fine  Work  is  established.  Trousers  a  Specialty. 


MHCULLAR  St  SON, 


372  AND  374  MAIN  STREET, 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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BAY  STATE  HOUSE. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  AND  IMPROVED. 

_  STEAM  HEATED  THROUGHOUT. 


A  Graduated  Scale  of  Charges  has  been  Adopted, 

by  which  guests  may  select  such  rooms  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  they  may  require  at  corresponding  prices,  by  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  office  on  registering. 

The  regular  tariff'  of  charges  for  each  person  will  be  as 
follows:  Tor  Room  and  Full  Ray’s  Board  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50;  for  Rooms  with  Parlor  or  Bath-Room,  $1.00  or  $2.00 
extra;  for  all  fractions  of  a  day  for  room  only,  $1.00,  $1.50 
and  $2.00,  according  to  size  and  location.  For  Single  Meals, 
75  cents. 

Charges  will  be  made  for  Rooms  and  Full  Board  from  the 
time  they  are  engaged  until  they  are  given  up. 

j8®=Sfecial  Rates  will  be  made  for  Large  Parties  or 
Permanent  Guests. 

Guests  will  please  notify  the  Clerk  on  Registering,  the 
class  of  accommodation  required,  and  thus  avoid  all  possi¬ 
ble  misunderstanding. 

First  Class  in  every  respect. 

Elevator.  Steam  Heated  throughout. 


Barnard,  Sumner  &  Co. 


If  our  house  is  to-clay  the  largest  ia  Worcester  County,  ancl  the  equal  of  any  Dry  Goods 
House  in  New  England,  it  is  altogether  because  of  the  favor  you  bestow  upon  us  and  your  preference 
for  us  over  all  others-. 

You  have  compelled  us  to  grow  great,  in  order  to  meet  your  constantly  growing  demands  for 
larger  and  better  accommodations,  and  because  there  is  each  year  a  greater  demand  for  the  best 
possible  in  Dry  Goods,  no  matter  what  the  price,  lie  it  high  or  low. 

We  stand  for  the  best  Dress  Goods,  the  best  Silks,  the  best  Upholstery,  the  best 
in  Outside  Garments,  and  the  best  Under  Garments,  the  best  Hosiery  .and  the 
best  Laces,  the  best  of  Linens,  and  the  best  Notions,  and  we  stand  for  the  BEST  OF 
EVERYTHING  for  "whatever  money  you  are  ready  to  pay. 

If  your  thought  is  on  CARPETS,  then,  of  course,  we  are  the  highest  authority  in  them 
In  this  section. 


BARNARD,  SUMNER  &  CO., 


DOUGLASS  &  BROWN,  Proprietors. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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THOMPSON  IMPROVED  INDICATOR. 


MORE  THAN  5000  IN  USE. 


It  is  without  a  peer.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  all  Gunboats  and 
Cruisers  to  be  built. 


Read  following  testimonial  of  Professor  Thurston  : 

Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1889. 

Gentlemen 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  instruments  sent  us 
have  proved  to  he  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  and,  so  far  as  our 
work  has  given  us  opportunity  to  judge,  of  great  accuracy.  We  have 
used  them  on  all  kinds  of  work,  and  at  speeds  of  rotation  up  to  300,  and 
have  found  them  capable  of  doing  admirably.  The  finish  is  excellent, 
and  the  sizes  and  fits  all  that  could  be  asked.  They  have  been  very 
useful,  both  in  class  work  and  in  making  engine  trials,  and  eminently 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  We  have  had  no  difficulties  with  them 
except  such  as  have  come  from  their  use  bv  inexperienced  hands. 
When  used  for  instruction  an  occasional  accident  is  to  be  expected. 
They  have  withstood  such  injuries  quite  as  well  as  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
pect,  and  have  done  more  and  better  work,  even  in  such  hands,  than  I 
had  supposed  possible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  II.  THURSTON,  Director. 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

AMERICAN  STEAM  GAUGE  CO,, 

36  Chardon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  “SPENCE”  HOT  WATER  HEATER 


- .FOR  HEATING: - 


ALL  CLASSES  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


- :SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  : - 

THE  NATIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER  CO., 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Given 

the  highest 
award 
in  1890. 


GEORGE  E.  DOWNE,  President. 
HENRY  S.  DOWNE,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  K.  TAPLEY,  Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  H.  OAKES,  Secretary. 


IMPROVED 

WH66LOCK  ENGINE. 

ALL  SIZES.  ALL  POWERS. 

COMPOUND  AND  TRIPLE  EXPANSION  ENGINES. 

WHEELOCK  ENGINE  COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

EDWARD  K.  HILL,  ’71,  Pres.  EDWARD  F.  TOLMAN,  ’71,  Treas. 
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BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

- ESTABLISHED  1831 - 

HNNUHL  07AP7A0ITV  lOOO. 

COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES, 


And  Locomotives  adapted  to  every  variety  of  service,  and  built  accurately  to  standard  gauges  and 
templates.  Like  parts  of  different  Engines  of  same  class  perfectly  interchangeab  e.  Broad 
and  Narrow  Gauge  Locomotives ;  Mine  Locomotives  by  Steam  or  Compressed  Air ; 
Plantation  Locomotives;  Furnace  Locomotives;  Noiseless  Motors  for  Street  Railways,  etc. 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1864 

STEWART  BOILER  WORKS, 


ONE-HALF  MiLE  EAST  OF  THE  UNION  STATION, 

TELEPHONE. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Improved  Cut-Off  Sawing  Machine, 

FOR  SASH  AND  DOOR  WORK. 


WITHERBY,  RUGG  &  RICHARDSON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

WOOD- WORKING  MACHINERY. 

26  SALISBURY  STREET, 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Drawing,  Mounted,  Tracing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Tracing  Cloth,  Drawing 

Boards,  T  Squares,  Triangles,  Curves  and  Scales. 


WE  CARRY  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGES 

AND  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

Also  a  full  line  of  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

83  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

❖ - - - T - - - - - ♦ 

] 

W.  F.  GILMAN,  D.  D.  S. 

DENTKL  OFFICE, 

11  PLEASANT  STm  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

ODD  FELLOWS  BLOCK. 

1  % 

Office  Hours :  9  a.  m.  to  I  p.  m.;  2  to  5  p.  m. 

♦ - ❖ 


I _ m.  7SL.eXHNDER, 

(Formely  with  HILL  &  TOLMAX.) 

"  DEALER  IN  BICYCLES  AND  SAFETIES. 


REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

f  Brazing,  Enameling  and  Nickeling  Done  in  the 
Best  Manner  at  Short  Notice. 

Hall’s  Block,  195  Front  St.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Ramblers,  New  Mail,  Union,  Swift,  Eagle,  Rover, 
Rivals,  Giant,  Boston  and  Tremont  Clipper. 
HICKORY’S  CRITERION  SYLPH 

1 6 


lady’s  psycho  safety. 


BLAKE,  BOUTWELL  &  CO„ 


IH  STEEL  MS  [BEES, 

Heavy  Hardware. 

Sheet  Iron,  Common  and  Russia  Gal¬ 
vanized  and  Harvey’s  Cleaned. 

ROOFING  TIN,  COPPER  AND  ZINC, 
PIG  TIN,  SOLDER. 

Woodworks,  Spokes,  Rirps  and  Spans, 

Wheels,  Carriage  Makers’  and 
Blacksmiths’  Supplies. 


BRIDGE,  MECHANIC  AND  FOSTER  STS.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

BY  ALL  PROCESSES. 

BOSTON  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO., 

132  BOYLSTON  STREET. 
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W.  H.  WILLARD  &  CO., 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Fine  Tools, 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS  AND  MATERIAL, 

529  Main  St.,  Franklin  Sq.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


OPPOSITE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  NEW7  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


A  High  Cliss  Hotel  personally  conducted  by  the  owner  aud  proprietor,  Mr.  George  Tower. 

Also,  TOWER’S  HOTEL,  FALMOUTH  HEIGHTS. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  “TECH,” 

Wherever  situated,  remember  when  you  wish  anything  in  the  Book  or  Stationery  Line  to  send  to  us 

and  we  will  use  you  well.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SANFORD  &  CO., 

364  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


F.  W.  JOHNSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

No.  570  MAIN  STREET  ....  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 


OO., 

Wood  and  Iron  Working  Machinery. 

Manufacture  a  Machine  called  The  Universal  Trimmer.  Over  3000  in  use. 


6 

different  sizes 
made. 


Valuable 

Improvements 


An  original 
machine  de¬ 
sign  ed  es¬ 
pecially  for 
use  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  bench. 


Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  FOX  MACHINE  CO.,  255  N.  FRONT  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


WILLIAM  H.  JOURDAN, 

Anthracite  "IT  Wholesale 

and.  f  f  1  I  and 

Bituminous  V,  \>w||||^X  ^  ±  Retail. 

FIRE  SAND,  CLAY  AND  BRICK. 

366  MAIN  STREET.  -  -  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Guaranteed 
to  save  its 
cost  every  six 
months. 


Endorsed  by 
the  leading 
manuf  actur- 
ers  of  the 
country. 


•4-  *4*  iZ  I  S  I  T  *4*  *4* 

FAIRB4NKS’  MODEL  DRUG  STORE, 

No.  10  FRONT  STREET.  Worcester,  Mass. 

GEO.  E.  FAIRBANKS,  Proprietor. 

THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  FAIR  PRICES. 

t 
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THE  E.  S.  GREELEY  &  CO., 


5  &  7  I>ey  Street, 


New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENT  INSTRUMENTS  AND  TESTING  APPARATUS, 

Telegraph,  Telephone,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Power  and  General 

ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENTS  and  SUPPLIES  of  all  Kinds. 

Electrical  Toys  and  Experimental  Apparatus,  Toepler  Holtz  Machines,  Induction  Coils, 

Geissler  Tubes,  Motors,  Etc.,  Etc., 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS,  ILL  SIZES.  PHYSICIANS'  AND  DENTISTS'  OUTFITS. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  Electrical  Measurement  instrument  and  Testing  Apparatus  Catalogue. 


AAA  A  A  A 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857. 

HENRY  E.  DEAN  St  CO. 


• :  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Standard  Wire  Goods, 

Special  Hardware  and  Housekeeping  Goods. 

Spring  Steel  Wire  Wagon  Cushions,  Steel  Wire  Brushes,  Wire 
Window  and  Elevator  Guards,  Office  and  Desk  Railing. 

Wire  Bending  and  Special  Work  a  Specialty. 
(pffiiee.  <®md  Factory,  ftreet, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


O.  PL  JENKINS  CO., 

CORRECT  STYLES  AND  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY  IN 


Tennis  and  Club  Caps  to  Order.  Mackintoshes  a  Specialty. 


407  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


BOSTON. 


•  V* 


+  Rices  STUDIO, 

311  STREET, 

UP  ONLY  ONE  FLIGHT.  WORCGSTER, 
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Works  at  Worcester,  Mass 


BOYNTON  &  PLUMMER.  I 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Traverse- Head 

o  inch  Stroke. 

8  “ 
m  “ 


Shaping  Machines. 

9  inch  Traverse. 
12  “  “ 

15  “  “ 


HAND  OR  POWER  DRILLING  MACHINES. 


Made  in 
great 
variety 
and  sent 
all  over 
the 

World. 


2  I 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  OUT  A  CATALOGUE,  PAM¬ 
PHLET,  OR  BOOK  OF  ANY  KIND,  THAT  SHALL 
BE  OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY  RUN,  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  AND  PRINTED,  SEND  TO  US  GIVING 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  WHAT  YOU  DESIRE,  AND  WE  WILL 
MAKE  UP  A  DUMMY  EMBODYING  YOUR  IDEAS  AND 
SEND  IT  TO  YOU  WITH  A  STATEMENT  OF  WHAT 
AN  EDITION  WILL  COST. 

E  EMPLOY  ALL  OF  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  AND 


T  1  ARTISTIC  PROCESSES  IN  EXISTENCE,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  PHOTOGRAVURE,  HALF-TONE,  ARTOTYPE, 
ETC.  ETC.  AND  WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  SEND  SAM¬ 
PLES  OF  OUR  WORK  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  MACKENZIE  PRESS, 


WALBRIDGE  &  CO. 


17-27  VANDE WATER  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 
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FRHNK  CHHMBERLIN  St  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


L  U  W 


f 


LATHS,  SHINGLES  AND  CLAPBOARDS. 

OFFICE,  12  Grove  St.  YARD,  Grove  and  Prescott  Sts.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

FRANK  CHAMBERLIN.  FRED.  H.  DAVIS. 


THE  DEANE  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 


Water  Works 


ENGINES. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Deane  steam  Pump  Go. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  St.  Louis,  Denver. 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 


Have  removed,  to  their  new  bnilding. 


147  TREMONT  STREET, 


Corner  of  West. 


They  give  particular  attention  to  all  kinds  of  “  Stationery  de  Lux” 

CARDS,  INVITATIONS,  PROGRAMMES,  MONOGRAMS, 

->  LETTER  HEADS,  ETC. 

DESIGNS  FURNISHED. 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY. 


Hi  ■ 

telephone 

CONNECTION 

DIRECTORS. 

Pres.MaybinW.  Brown 

Secy. tTres.  Albert  Oris  Smith 
LA.Dean. 

Attorney  James  E.Cotter,  W/ 


O^TON,A\Ao)S. 


S>enci  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


A  .  F .  B  R  A  G  G , 

Cor.  Main  and  Walnut  Sts., 

COLD  DRINKS,  LUNCH,  CIGARS  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Standard  Line  of  Engine  Lathes, 
from  12  to  30  inches  inclusive. 


Plain  Eoot  Power  Lathes,  Screw  Cutting  Foot  Power 
Hand  Lathes  and  Slide  Rests. 

ALSO  MILLING  MACHINES. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  various  Educational  In¬ 
stitutions  using  our  Tools  : — 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  NOW 

A.  &  M.  College,  Brazos  Co.,  Texas. 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Ann  Arbor  high  School,  Mich. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

Bethescla  Orphans’  Home,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Technical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Cleveland  Manual  Training  School,  Ohio. 

College  for  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York. 

Cogswell  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cal. 

Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  Mass. 

College  at  Aix-la  Clianelle,  Germany. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland. 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Dakota  Agricultural  College,  S.  Dak. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Co  lege. 

Georgia  Technical  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York. 

Harvard  College  Observatory. 

Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City. 


USING  F.  E.  REED  &  CO’S  TOOLS. 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Merchants’  Venturers  Schools,  England. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Manual  Training  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miller  Manual  Training  School,  Crozet,  Va. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Pui’due  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Prairie  View  Normal  School,  Texas. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Colorado. 

Springfield  Manual  Training  School. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Oregon. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

U.  S.  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mass. 

Yale  College, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 
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HENRY 


A.  BOWMAN  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AWNINGS,  TENTS,  FLAGS, 

AND  AIYL  KINDS  OF 

CANVAS  GOODS. 


TO  RENT. 


Water-Proof  Tents  by  our  New  Process  Guaranteed 

NOT  TO  LEAK. 


WORCESTER, 


7W7ASS 


Flags  and  Poles  for  School 


NORTON  EMERY  WHEEL  CO., 


MAKERS  OF 

EW  •  ■  •  CMim 

WHEELS, 

EMERY  WHEEL  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Orders  Solicited  for  New  and 
Experimental  Work. 


Special  Wheels  for  Brown  and  Sharpe  Grinding  Machinery. 


NORTON  EMERY  WHEEL  CO., 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


R.  S.  DIXON,  Secretary.  GEO.  S.  DIXON,  Proprietor. 


GEO.  P.  DIXON,  Traveling  Salesman. 


WAREHOUSE:  171  FOSTER  ST. 

BARRELING  HOUSE  : 

EAST  WORCESTER  STREET. 
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TEACHERS’  AGENCIES, 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  &  CO.,  Prop’rs. 

President : 


EVERETT  0.  FISK . 7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass 

Managers : 

W.  B.  HERRICK . 7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  E.  CROCKER . 6  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  CLARK . 106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  II.  WILLIAMS . . .  402  Richardson  Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

R.  F.  ROBINSON . . 42  Washington  Building,  Portland,  Or. 

C.  C.  BOYNTON . 12014  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with  employers  is  invited. 
Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 


JOSEPH  A.  KNIGHT,  Pres.  H.  C.  GRATON,  Treas.  W.  M.  SPAULDING,  Sec’y. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $200,000. 


TRADE  MARK. 


mm  up  upfhctieks 

PURE  OAK  TANNED 

£e:eitfee:r  ©effing, 

137  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  sale  by  all  Photographic  Stock  Dealers. 


2Q 


JOHN  KENDALL  &  CO., 

F^urriers 

and 

]— { atters, 

3 1 5  MAIN  STREET. 


GEORGE  R.  MACEY, 


BINDER  OF  “AFTERMATH.” 

97  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


o 

<<* 


' 


